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MINER A-22-XB 
WROT STL WHEELS 


@ With the ICC ruling that all freight 
cars must be equipped by 1945 with 
the new type AB air brake, comes a 
renewed appreciation of wrought iron. 

The bends encountered in fabrica- 
tion, the vibration encountered in ser- 
vice for the cross-over air brake lines 
prove too much for pipe that is not 
genuine wrought iron. Byers Wrought 


lron pipe offers the ductility that per- 


mits easy forming and uniformity even 
in severe bends — it does not spring 
back. Strains are not set up that cause 
premature failures from crystallization 
in service. Furthermore, wrought iron 
lasts longer under corrosive conditions. 

Briefly, these facts, backed by ex- 
perience, are sufficient justification for 
the use of wrought iron pipe in air 


brake cross-over lines. Illustrated is one 


COMING 
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1945 


of 2000 cars now being built by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway on which 
Byers Wrought Iron is being used. 

For more instances of wrought iron’s 
resistance to corrosion and vibration, in 
railroad service,ask a Byers Engineer or 
write our Engineering Service Dept. 
A. M. Byers Co. Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 
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Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for resistance to corrosion and fatigue and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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“THEY’RE LOCKED 
IN STEEL- 


FOR LIFE!” 







least per year. 


there is no sulphation because there is no acid. 


the field as a whole. 
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There isn’t any great mystery why Edison Bat- 
teries don’t fail unexpectedly during a run... 
why their performance is accurately predictable 
from car-shopping to car-shopping...why they sel- 
dom need repairs...why they live two to five times 


as long as ordinary batteries...why they cost the 


There isn’t any more mystery about it than why 
day is light and night is dark. The characteristics of 
Edison Batteries are entirely different from other 
batteries. All other batteries made in U.S.A. are 
lead-acid. Edison alone is steel-alkaline. That means 
that the active materials of the Edison are actually 
locked in steel tubes and pockets—for the life of the 
battery—and they can't get out. (It is loss of active 
materials that shortens battery life—causes battery 
trouble.) And, in an alkaline battery like the Edison, 


The hard service batteries have been getting in 
the last few years has been showing up the real 
differences in battery performance. Doubtless that 


is why Edison is going ahead so much faster than 


BATTERY 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Steam pressure doesn't break staybolts. 
» » » It's the breathing of the firebox, the 
bending due to unequal expansion and con- 
traction, the vibration as the engine works 
—a multiplicity of stresses that the test plant 
canonly approximate. » » » AgathonAlloy 
Staybolt Steel was especially developed to 


meet the conditions of locomotive firebox 


wee 
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service. » » » It possesses high tensile 
strength, unusual toughness and high re- 
sistance to vibration. » » » Agathon Alloy 
Steel is the modern staybolt material for eco- 
nomical and safe service in modern power. 
It is making recordsin the firebox. » » » We 
will gladly send you performance records 
and complete details. Address Dept. RA. 
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Asriculture, Industry 


and Iransportation 


“For fifteen years,’ said Governor Landon in his 
address at Des Moines last week, “we have been strug- 
gling with what has been called ‘the farm question.’ 
It is not a farm question, but a national question.” 
No truer or more important statement has been or 
will be made during this political campaign. It is 
unfortunate for the raiiroads, the industry, and the 
commerce of the United States and for their employees 
that the “farm question” was not clearly recognized 
by them as a “national question” in time to prevent 
it from becoming one of the most serious problems 
with which the nation ever was confronted. The fail- 
ure to so recognize it, and to deal with it accordingly, 
is a striking illustration of the lack of political and 
economic statesmanship which prevailed under the Old 
Deal and helped to cause the depression. 

While the “farm question” is fundamentally eco- 
nomic, it has become of great political importance. 
Labor union leaders and other radicals who are trying 
to effect a permanent farmer-labor political combina- 
tion to get control of government show that they see 
this much more clearly than most business men do. 
The gainfully employed part of the population is 
roughly divisible into three classes. Forty per cent 
are manual employees of transportation, communica- 
tion, manufacturing, construction, and mining. Forty 
per cent are farmers, farm workers and residents of 
rural towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. The re- 
maining twenty per cent are large and small business 
men, professional men and their employees, other 
“white collar” workers and domestic servants. The 
farmers hold the balance of power and will determine 
how far the “class struggle” develops in this country 
and its result. 


Farmers Naturally Conservative 


The farmer in this and every other country is na- 
turally a conservative. He owns, or wants to own, his 
farm. Being or desiring to be a capitalist, he desires 
property to be protected from confiscation and social- 
ization whether by excessive taxation or otherwise. But 


he also desires to derive a return from his investment 
and a compensation for his work which will give him 
an income comparable with the incomes derived by 
other persons from equal investment and work. If 
he fails or thinks he is failing to do so he is prone 
to blame the economic system and those he believes 
are running it, and to resort to political methods in an 
attempt to equalize the balance in his favor. 
Farmers in the aggregate have great political power 
when disposed and organized to use it. Radicals are 
trying to get them to support policies which tend to 
sap and finally would destroy the capitalistic system. 
The business leadership of the country must help to 
array the farmers on the side of capitalism, in which 
they have a greater stake than any other equally nu- 
merous class, if capitalism is to be able to withstand the 
political attacks being made upon it. The farmers can 
be arrayed with business against radicalism only by mak- 


ing capitalism work fairly and advantageously to the 
farmers. 


Loss of Farmers’ Export Market 


For some years before the depression it was becom- 
ing constantly plainer that our economic system was 
functioning adversely to agriculture. Numerous meas- 
ures were advocated and some adopted to remedy the 
situation, or at least to placate the farmers. But 
neither during the late "Twenties nor during the first 
three years of the depression was anything really con- 
structive done by government, finance or business to ef- 
fect changes which would assure the farmer the income 
to which he was entitled and which it was necessary 
for him to have in order to make him as good a 
customer for transportation and industry as it was 
necessary for them that he should be. 

The farmer’s income depends upon the volume of 
his products and the prices that he gets for them. Be- 
fore, during and some years following the Great War, 
he exported a large part of his products, and export 
prices largely determined his domestic prices. The 
total exports of this country in 1925 were $4,910,- 
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000,000, of which $2,136,000,000, or 43% per cent, 
consisted of products of agriculture. In the four years 
ending with 1928 total exports averaged $4,929,000,000 
annually of which an average of $1,925,000,000, or 40 
per cent, were farm products. In 1929 total exports 
were $5,221,000,000 of which only $1,693,000,000, or 
32 per cent, were farm products. During these years 
the prices of farm products were relatively about as 
high in comparison with those of other commodities 
as before the war, but the figures show that during 
these years the American farmer was steadily losing his 
export market. In 1930 total exports declined to $3,- 
840,000,000 and exports of farm products to $1,201,- 
000,000 ; and there was a much sharper decline in the 
prices of farm products than in those of other com- 
modities. 


Effect on Farm Prices 


What caused the decline of exports? For some 
years previously exports from this country had been 
largely maintained by the purchase of foreign securities 
by American capital. We were in this way loaning 
foreigners a large part of the money with which they 
were buying our exports. The drastic decline of Amer- 
ican lending abroad which occurred in the late ’20’s 
made it necessary, if we were to maintain our exports, 
largely to increase the amount of imports we would 
accept in payment for our exports. On the contrary, 
Congress in 1930 increased protective tariffs, which in- 
evitably reduced imports and thereby reduced exports. 
In the three years 1930-1932, inclusive, total annual 
exports from this country averaged only $2,126,000,000 
and exports of farm products only $895,000,000. This 
made exports of farm products 54 per cent less than 
they averaged in the four years 1925-1928, inclusive. 

Other industries drastically reduced their production 
during these years while agriculture did not. In con- 
sequence, there was a great increase of the farm sur- 
pluses that had been accumulating, and in 1932 the 
average wholesale price of farm products was 52 per 
cent less than in 1926, while the average wholesale 
price of other commodities was only 31 per cent less. 
The economic system of the country had been com- 
pletely unbalanced by policies which maintained pro- 
duction and greatly reduced prices in agriculture, which 
reduced production and, by. comparison, largely main- 
tained prices in industry and which thereby in great 
measure destroyed the ability of the 40 per cent of the 
country’s population on farms and in rural communi- 
ties to buy the products of industry. 


New Deal and the Farmer 


Then came the New Deal which advanced hourly 
wages, and consequently industrial costs of production 
and prices, by means of NRA. The inevitable tendency 
of this was to reduce agriculture’s ability to buy trans- 
portation and the products of industry. In addition, 
however, there was adopted AAA for the purpose of 
curtailing agricultural production and increasing farm 
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prices. AAA, aided by drouths, largely accomplished 
its purpose. Between February, 1933, and June, 1936, 
the average wholesale price of all commodities ad- 
vanced almost 33 per cent, while the average price of 
farm products increased 90 per cent, with the result 
of restoring farm prices almost to the same relationship 
to other prices that existed in 1926. 

This readjustment of prices is unquestionably one of 
the important reasons for the improvement in general 
business that has occurred. But it has been secured 
at a very great cost both in subsidies that have been 
distributed among the farmers and especially in the 
creation of a price system the continuance of which 
probably would make it indefinitely impossible to re- 
cover foreign markets for American farm products. It 
has imposed upon the nation an economics of scarcity 
which tends to restrict all production, both agricultural 
and industrial, although the plain fact is that only by 
the maximum production of which the capital, brains 
and man-power of the country are capable can there 
be provided full employment and a large and increas- 
ing income for every class. 


Governor Landon’s Program 
Governor Landon said in his address at Des Moines: 


The American farmer wants to produce without fear. * * * 
There is nothing more satisfying than raising good crops, hav- 
ing a crib full of corn, plenty of hay in the mow or stack and 
hogs and cattle fattening in the feedlot. * * * All the farmer 
asks is that his income be on a parity with the rest of the na- 
tion, that he may enjoy the same standard of life, that his 
home be made secure, and that he be able to build up a reserve 
for the future. It is to the direct interest of the consumers and 
other producers of this nation that the farmer be a good pro- 
vider and a good customer. * * * 

For many years farmers producing crops of which there is 
normally an exportable surplus have worked under a handi- 
cap. * * * The surplus is sold on world markets and the price 
of the entire crop is affected by what the surplus will bring. 
Tariff protection for these products, generally speaking, is in- 
effective except when there is a shortage. * * * World markets 
are largely closed to our agriculture surpluses. * * * 

The Republican party proposes to offset these disadvantages 
by the payment of cash benefits. * * * We are pledged by our. 
platform “to provide, in‘ the case of agricultural products of 
which there are exportable surpluses, the payment of reason- 
able benefits upon the domestically consumed portion of such 
crops, in order to make the tariff effective.’ This means that 
our farmers will receive an American and not a foreign price 
for their products. 


Essentials of Farm Policy 


What this means, as we understand it, is a system 
under which the American farmer would produce with- 
out restriction; would sell his exportable surplus prod- 
ucts in the markets of the world at the prices prevailing 
in those markets; and would be provided in some way 
with a subsidy on the domestically consumed part of 
his products that would maintain what he received for 
his total products on a parity with other domestic 
prices. This paper does not consider itself competent 


to express an opinion as to whether such a policy could 
or probably would be so carried out as to accomplish 
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its purpose. But it has no hesitation in maintaining 
that it is essential to the political and economic welfare 
of the United States that two things shall be accom- 
plished. One of these is the maximum production that 
American agriculture can achieve without impoverish- 
ing the soil. The other is the establishment and main- 
tenance of a reasonable and fair parity between farm 
prices, on the one hand, and freight rates and indus- 
trial prices, on the other hand. This is politically essen- 
tial because otherwise most farmers will go radical. 
It is economically essential because farmers afford the 
largest single market for the service of transportation 
and the products of industry, and without making 
and keeping the farmers prosperous the railroads, in- 
dustry and their employees cannot prosper. 


Subsidies for Farmers? 


We have protective tariffs that have been established 
and maintained upon the assumption that they enable 
industry and its employees to enjoy larger incomes 
than they otherwise would. It is absolutely unsound, 
politically and economically, to employ artificial meas- 
ures, whether tariffs or monopoly practices by business 
and labor unions, to maintain high prices and wages in 
industry and not adopt whatever compensating meas- 
ures may be necessary to maintain farm prices and in- 
comes on a relatively equal level. The farmer cannot 
make his full share of contribution to the country’s 
prosperity without producing to his capacity; and if 
he produces to his capacity he must be provided with 
a foreign market for his surplus products and a domestic 
market at American prices for the great bulk of his 
products. If this can be accomplished only by a two- 
price system under which he will in some way be given 
subsidies on the domestically-consumed bulk of his 
products, then the two-price system for agricultural 
products should be adopted. 

This paper frankly does not believe that the general 
policy of maintaining wages, costs of production and 
prices in this country on an artificially high level by 
means of protective tariffs and monopoly practices by 
labor and industry is sound economic policy for the 
long pull. It does not believe in subsidies. But what- 
ever the general policy adopted for industry and labor 
may be, a corresponding general and compensating 
policy for agriculture must be adopted in the interest 
of both the political and the economic welfare of the 
country. 
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Excursions a Means of 


Winning Public Favor 


The railways, particularly in the East, have been 
encouraging a rapidly growing “fan” interest in rail- 
roading by operating, from time to time, popular-priced 
excursions featuring some railroad yard or shop as their 
principal objective. A few weeks ago the Pennsyl- 
vania had over 500 passengers on such an excursion 
from Philadelphia which, among other places, visited 
Enola yard. On September 20 the New York Central 
and Delaware & Hudson were hosts, on two excursion 
trains, to a group of 700 “fans,” who were taken from 
Weehawken, N. J., to Kingston, N. Y., on the West 
Shore Railroad, thence over the Catskill Mountain 
branch (the former Ulster & Delaware) to Oneonta, 
where the D. & H. exhibited its shops and representa- 
tive equipment. Returning, the trains proceeded to 
Albany over the D. & H. and thence back to New 
York, over the New York Central. 

Typical of the real imagination which went into the 
planning of this trip was the display of several New 
York Central and New York, Ontario & Western loco- 
motives, under steam, at Weehawken before the excur- 
sion started. Passengers.were freely admitted to the 
cabs of these locomotives and were allowed to ring the 
bells and blow the whistles to their hearts’ content. 
Literature was distributed on the train which gave 
the passengers all the information they needed to en- 
able them to “railroad” as they went along. 

It has been truly said that a whole generation has 
grown up which knows nothing about railroad service 
and traditions. The railroads’ problem is very largely 
one of public relations and an indifferent public is a 
hard public to “sell.” So the railroads, recognizing 
the problem and one means of overcoming it, are be- 
ginning to act with vigor and imagination in the crea- 
tion and stimulation of a genuine “fan” interest in the 
details of railroad equipment, construction and opera- 
tion. The “wonder trips” and “off the beaten track” 
excursions are growing in popularity. As to their ef- 
fectiveness in making friends for the railroads, our 
only suggestion is that any one with any doubts on this 
score take one of the trips for himself. And what 
works in the East, which is probably the least “rail- 
road-minded” section of the country, ought to be quite 
as, or even more, effective elsewhere. 





It is too early to form a comprehensive judgment on 
the effects of fare reduction, but enough has been seen to 
warrant the statement that if they are continued in com- 
bination with light-weight, ultra-modern train service, 
changes in our economic life almost as revolutionary as 
those brought in by the automobile may eventuate. The 
point is not that there will be a reversion from individual 
transportation to train and bus passenger traffic, a revival 
of the living and traveling methods of the turn of the 


From an Editorial in the Wall Street Journal 





Reduced Fares, Modern Trains May Bring Economic Changes as Great as Cheap Motoring 


century. Rather there exists the real possibility that, just 
as bus travel tapped entirely new markets, and continues 
to do so with its own reduced fares, a world of travel is 
opening up to those who never knew the meaning of the 
word a few years ago. In short, what those in charge of 
all forms of transportation are discovering is that America 
is a traveling nation; and that as a people Americans will 
travel whenever that commodity is offered in an attractive 
package at a price within reach. 
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When the Gates Are Down, It Appears to the Driver of an Approaching Vehicle That Each Arm Extends Across the Entire Width of 
the Pavement 


Chicago & North Western Installs 
Automatic Gates 


Replaces part-time watchman service with 
improved 24-hr. protection 


matically-controlled, electro-hydraulic gates at the 

Greenwood Avenue crossing in Waukegan, IIl., to 
provide full 24-hr. protection in place of 16-hr. watch- 
man service formerly in effect at this crossing. At this 
location, an east and west highway crosses the Milwau- 
kee division double-track main line, which is used by the 
“400” and other high-speed through passenger trains, 
aggregating 30 scheduled passenger trains, in addition 
to several freight trains daily. 

This section of Greenwood avenue is the main high- 
way entrance to an extensive asbestos plant of the 
Johns-Manville Company and a super-power station of 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and 
in addition to numerous trucks, the highway traffic in- 
cludes the automobiles of employees going to and from 
work. The view of northbound trains from an east- 
bound vehicle is obstructed by a hotel building and an 
adjacent tavern; otherwise, the view is unobstructed. 

This crossing was formerly protected by a watchman 
for two tricks covering the period from 6 a.m. to 10 
p.m. When the Johns-Manville plant increased its 
schedule to 24-hr. continuous operation, this resulted 
in a much greater use of the crossing and especially 
when the shifts change at 7:30 a.m., 3:30 p.m. and 
11:30 p.m., a continuous stream of traffic moves over 
the crossing for half an hour or more. In considera- 
tion of these circumstances, action was taken by the 
railroad to improve the existing protection and the in- 
stallation of automatic gates was proposed. This pro- 
posal met with the approval of the city and factory 
officials and was also approved by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. 


T= Chicago & North Western has installed auto- 


Location of Gate Posts and Length of Arms 


The concrete pavement of the highway approaching 
the crossing from the west is 20 ft. wide. Cinder fill- 


ing, level with the pavement, extending from the pave- 
ment to the north line of the highway, provides a side- 
walk for pedestrians. Owing to the heavy pedestrian 
traffic over the crossing, it was decided that the gates 
should be so located as to include the sidewalks as well 
as the roadway. 

Where gates are controlled automatically, the Illinois 
Commerce Commission has approved the use of a gate 
that extends only over the right half of the pavement 
as viewed by a motorist approaching the crossing. The 
theory of this is that obstruction of the normal path of 
travel affords adequate protection, and if the gates 
should fail in the lowered position or are so held by a 
train stopped on the control circuits, the highway will 
not be blocked indefinitely because, after a driver has 
stopped and has ascertained the position of trains, he 
can, if necessary, turn to the left and pass around the 
end of the gate arms. The use of arms blocking only 
the right half of the roadway has another advantage in 
that vehicles on the track, when the gates are lowered, 
may leave the crossing without hindrance. This method, 
approved by the commission with respect to the loca- 
tion of the gate posts and the length of the arms, was 
adopted. As installed, the gate posts are 15 ft. from 
the edge of the pavement, while the arms are 27 ft. 
long so as to extend 2 ft. beyond the center line of the 
20-ft. pavement. The gate posts are located approxi- 
mately 18 ft. from the nearest rail of the track. 


Stop Signs and Bell 


In addition to the gates, a standard crossbuck “Rail- 
road Crossing” sign, mounted on a pipe mast, is located 
at the right of the highway approaching from each di- 
rection, as well as a city ordinance circular STOP sign 
for each direction of approach. These crossbuck and 
stop signs were in service prior to the installation of the 
gates. A standard crossing bell, installed as a part of 
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the gate project, is located on the top of the sign post 
east of the tracks, which rings automatically from the 
time a train enters a control circuit until the gates are 
down. 

Viewed from a distance, the two gate arms present 
the appearance of one gate or barrier extending entirely 
across the highway. In order that the night aspect 
should duplicate the day aspect, as just explained, a row 
of red lamps across the entire highway, visible to high- 
way traffic in both directions, were attached to the top 
edge of the gate arms. In order to cover the entire 
width of the highway and outline the length of the arm, 
four lamps were provided on each arm. The lamp on 
the tip is located as near as practicable to the end so as 
to mark the extent of the arm when down. The other 
lamps are spaced five feet apart. To insure that the 
lamps should provide a long-distance warning to a mo- 
torist approaching at speed, a three-inch, optical-type 
lens was adopted, affording a long-range aspect, rather 
than using a wide-angle lens which would give a good 
short-range warning but would be unsatisfactory at 
longer distances. 

The lamps are equipped with 10-volt, 10-watt bulbs, 
and are lighted continuously whenever a train is occu- 
pying an approach control circuit; they remain lighted 
until the gate arm is raised to its normal position. By 
this scheme the position of the arm is clearly defined at 
night. The normal control of the lights is effected 
through the regular approach circuits. The lamp feed 
is paralleled by a circuit controlled through a mercury 
contact on the gate mechanism, which remains closed 
except when the gate is raised to its normal position. 


Type of Gate Mechanism 


The gate mechanisms used in this installation are of 
the electro-hydraulic type furnished by the Western 
Railroad Supply Company. The mechanisms differ 
somewhat from those of the same manufacture described 
in previous articles in that, rather than using one cen- 
trally located motor-pump unit with separate oil lines 
to each gate mechanism, each gate unit at this crossing 
has a separate motor-driven oil pump as an integral part 
of its mechanism, thus eliminating underground oil pipe 
runs and presenting the further advantage that any de- 
fective operation is localized to one gate. 

Each gate machine consists of a cast-iron base and 
housing 36 in. high, on top of which is mounted a piv- 
oted head operating’ in the horizontal plane which in- 


Heavy Automobile Traffic Is Han- 

dled on the Highway Where It 

Crosses the Double-Track Main 
Line 
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cludes the horizontal shaft for the gate arm. This head 
rests on a central roller bearing that is supported by a 
spider attached to and cast with the housing. The roller 
bearing permits the head, together with the gate arm, to 
be moved around horizontally through 120 deg. in the 
direction away from the track. This feature was pro- 
vided so that if the gate is lowered when a vehicle is on 
the tracks, the arm will swing outward if the vehicle is 
driven into it. A special latch attached to the housing 
near the top carries a roller that engages a slot in the 
pivoted head, locking the gate to prevent side motion on 
to the track, yet designed to allow the arm to be swung 
away from the track if a lateral pressure of 25 lb. is ap- 
plied midway of the arm. This feature prevents wind 
pressure from swinging the gate out of position when 
it is in either the up or down position. 


Operation of Gates 


Ikach gate arm is operated by a mechanism including 
a cylinder of 4-in. inside diameter and 12 in. long, the 
piston of which operates a connecting rod extending to 
a crank on the shaft to which the gate arm is attached. 
When the gate arm is in its raised position, all parts of 
the mechanism are at rest and de-energized. When a 
train enters an approach circuit, the motor is started and 
the solenoid valve is energized. A rotary pump driven 
by the motor draws oil from the reservoir and forces it 
through a one-way valve, then through a cross T directly 
to the bottom of the cylinder. When an oil pressure of 
approximately 80 Ib. is reached in the supply line, the 
piston and vertical connecting rod transmit motion to a 
crank attached to the horizontal shaft to which the gate 
arm is secured, forcing the arm downward. 

One degree before the extreme downward position is 
reached, the motor circuit is automatically opened by a 
mercury contact operated by the horizontal shaft crank. 
The arm is held in its downward position by the con- 
stant pressure against the piston, which is maintained 
by the closing of the solenoid valve. If the downward 
movement of the arm is arrested before the desired 
position is reached, the pressure in the supply line in- 
creases owing to the continuous action of the pump. At 
approximately 10 lb. above normal working pressure, a 
pressure valve, inserted in a by-pass line between the 
third opening of the cross T and the reservoir, reduces 
the excess pressure by allowing the oil to escape back to 
the resetvoir. ~~ 

In addition to relieving the pressure and preventing 
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the possible stalling of the motor, this feature is espe- 
cially desirable if the arm, in its descent, should come to 
rest on the top of an automobile, as very little resistance 
is needed to impede its downward progress. After a 
train has passed over the crossing, the restoration of the 
control circuits to normal immediately de-energizes the 
magnet of the solenoid valve, which is inserted in the 
return line between the remaining opening of the cross 
T and the reservoir, permitting a free flow of the oil 
back to the reservoir. The arm is so counterbalanced 
that as soon as the pressure is relieved, it is returned to 
its upward position by gravity in approximately five sec- 





View of One Side of the Interior of Mast Showing Motor, 
Pump and Reservoir 
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General View of Crossing Looking 

North, Showing the Gates, Auto- 

matic Block Signals and Instru- 
ment Housings 


onds. This quick raising of the arm expedites the move- 
ment of highway traffic over the crossing after it has 
been stopped by trains. 


Automatic Control 


This double-track line is equipped with automatic 
block signaling and no serious difficulties were encoun- 
tered in arranging track circuits to effect automatic con- 
trol of the gates. A signal is located 58 ft. south of the 
crossing, so that the only additional track circuit needed 
was a short one over the crossing on the northward 
track to hold the gates down until the rear of a north- 
bound train cleared the crossing, this feature being also 
in effect for southbound trains without additional track 
circuits because the existing signal and track location is 
south of the crossing. Some of the trains in regular 
service operate over this crossing at speeds as high as 
90 m.p.h. Therefore, the control sections, extending 
4,430 ft. to the south and 4,500 ft. to the north, start 
the warning 33 sec. and cause the gate to be fully low- 
ered 18 sec. before the fastest train arrives at the cross- 
ing. The control to lower and raise the gates is effected 
by line and local control neutral relays in combination 
with stick relays. 

Just south of the northward approach control section, 
4,440 ft. from the crossing, there is a main-line switch 
which is often used. To prevent unnecessary delay to 
highway traffic on account of the gates being held down 
during such a switching operation, a special release ar- 
rangement was provided. The northward approach con- 
sists of two track sections, the southerly one of which, 
2,800 ft. in length adjoining the switch, operates a ther- 
mal relay so adjusted as to raise the gates after a period 
of 1% min. has elapsed, provided the train has not 
passed into the 1,630-ft. section next to the crossing and 
no other control section is accepted. When the train 
completes its switching movement and again proceeds 
toward the crossing, the 1,630-ft. track circuit effects 
operation of the gates in plenty of time for the protec- 
tion of such a movement. 

The relay and power supply equipment is housed in a 
large welded sheet-metal case located south of the cross- 
ing. The control equipment, including the relays, light- 
ing transformers and copper-oxide rectifiers, was fur- 
nished by the General Railway Signal Company. The 
insulated wire and cables are of Okonite manufacture, 
while Exide storage batteries and Edison primary cells 
were used. 

This installation of automatic crossing gates was 
planned and installed by the signal forces of the Chicago 
& North Western under the direction of the signal en- 
gineer. 
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Further Gains Reported in 
Railway Buying 


Total for eight months of almost $600,000,000 includes $430,000,000 


from manufacturers of equipment and materials 


HE magnitude of the railroads as consumers and the 
growing rate of their purchases are again reflected 
by figures compiled by the Railway Age. In the first 

summaries for July and August and the eight months’ 
period to September 1, it is disclosed that while the rail- 
roads of the United States still have a long way to go 
to equal the volume of their purchasing in the years 
previous to the depression, expenditures and orders for 
equipment and supplies were well sustained during the 
summer months, after the most spectacular rise in six 
years. Purchases from manufacturers are now averag- 
ing 60 per cent larger than in 1935 and over 100 per 
cent more than in 1933. These purchases are being 
financed out of current earnings. 

Based on the earliest returns for August, Class I 
railroads are estimated to have spent $45,860,000 with 
manufacturers in that month for materials and supplies, 





Railway Purchases—8 Months 


Materials 
and supplies Total Total 
ex. fuel New equip. from mfrs. inc. fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
Bis eoacctanenn $647,701 $272,812 $920.513 $1,146.912 
Ses 548,446 124,462 672,908 882,862 
Se 341,864 25,275 367,139 531,275 
Are 187,700 1,942 189,642 307,642 
RL iste sree. aioe 159,599 4,207 163,806 280,746 
er re 287,590 60,102 347,692 485,757 
, See 243,340 23,682 267,022 423,232) 
re 341,577 88,987 430,564 597,003 





exclusive of new locomotives and cars, and $21,650,000 
for fuel—a total of $67,500,000 for material and sup- 
plies and fuel, exclusive of equipment. This was more 
than was spent for materials and supplies and fuel in 
any month since May when the total was $69,040,000, 
and compares with $53,937,000 spent for materials and 
supplies and fuel in January of this year and $46,000,000 
in August, 1935. The total in August, 1932, was only 
$30,000,000. Purchases of materials and supplies, ex- 
clusive of fuel and of equipment, from manufacturers 
in August, amounting to $45,860,000, compare with $32,- 
767,000 last January and $30,440,000 in August a year 
ago. In August, 1932, purchases from manufacturers, 
exclusive of equipment, were only $19,000,000. 


Eight Months’ Totals 


During the eight months ending August 31, expendi- 
tures by the railroads for materials, supplies and fuel 
and the value of orders placed by them with equipment 
builders for new locomotives and cars reached the im- 
posing sum of $597,000,000, according to present cal- 
culations. This includes $341,577,000 for materials and 
supplies purchased from manufacturers and $88,987,000 
of equipment orders placed with manufacturers—a total 
of $430,564,000 of business placed with manufacturers. 
The remaining $166,439,000 went for coal and fuel oil. 
Heat, light, water and power purchased by the railroads 
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A Comparison of Railway Purchases from Manufacturers 


and also materials purchased by contractors for railway 
construction work and materials purchased by trans- 
portation subsidiaries are not included in these totals. 

The purchases of materials and supplies, exclusive of 
fuel, from manufacturers and the orders placed with 
manufacturers for new locomotives and cars, aggregat- 
ing $430,564,000 for the eight months’ period, were 
larger by $173,500,000 or 61 per cent than the total for 
the corresponding eight months of 1935. They were 
larger by $83,000,000, or 22 per cent, than the totals 





Purchases of Material and Supplies—Class | Roads* 


Fuel Rail Cross Ties 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 


(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 


i icici auth $21,170 $20,800 $1,093 $965 $2,860 $2,080 
ep er 23,554 21,050 2,390 1,540 2,266 2,300 
Oe eer 21,619 25,500 . 3,975 1,590 3,155 3,240 
OS ree ee 20,089 18,000 5,254 1,780 3,707 4,060 
SE WW ver imieecaterians 18,879 18,400 5,566 2,140 3,974 3,440 
NIT Wid. 6h: saraaieaeiata'a wits 18,526 21,050 3,875 1,700 4,293 3,200 
DE sidiaic.o swnteme Saaat 20,952 15,850 2,088 2,120 4,499 3,420 
CO, rere ere 21,650 15,560 2,100 1,060 1,750 3,100 
| RE Re ee 166,439 156,210 26,341 12,895 26,514 24,840 
Other Material Total Total less fuel 


1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 


Tanuary ......... $28,814 $21,605 $53,937 $45,450 $32,767 $24,650 
February ... 00+ 28,287 21,310 56,498 46,200 32,944 25,150 
MEE. windotomaiee% 35,519 26,420 64,269 56,750 42,650 31,250 
ee, ee ae 38,217 29,360 67,269 53,200 47,180 35,200 
DE niwewasantmon & 40,620 27,220 69,040 51,200 50,160 32,800 
eee eee 37,325 26,800 64,021 52,750 45,494 31,700 
ea ae 37,933 26,610 65,475 48,000 44,522 32,150 
PN concent 42,000 26,280 67,500 46,000 45,850 30,440 
renee eee 288,715 205,605 508,009 399,550 341,577 243,340 


* Subject to revision. 





for the first eight months of 1932 and 1933 combined, 
and they exceeded by approximately $65,000,000, or 18 
per cent, the corresponding totals for the first eight 
months of 1931. However, the total business placed 
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with manufacturers up to September 1, this year, as 
reflected by the above totals, was 52 per cent less than 
the corresponding business placed with manufacturers 
during the first tight months of 1929. 

The value of orders placed with equipment builders 
for new locomotives and cars during the first eight 
months of this year, amounting to $88,987,000, fell well 


Purchases—Materials and Fuel—7 Months 








July July 7 Months 7 Months 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
eee $500,895 $504,933 $2,816,448 $2,089,572 
12,262 16,294 180,036 113,562 
63,333 56,138 553,567 511,033 
3,146,075 1,942,837 23,194,964 15,934,181 
70,315 84,67 460,067 472,870 
965,140* 631,395 5,931,320* 4,972,088 
3,299,399* 1,435,063 17,026,429* 11,611,534 
43,809 65,217 886,226 956,590 
9,887 2,651 127,691 90,152 
630,582 538,323 4,461,754 4,348,935 
a 11,341 7,822 81,394 67,983 
. 435,948 302,649 3,068,090 2,698,052 
‘e 154,777 117,955 07 ,600 931,355 
+ 48,576* 23,045 302,966* 299,088 
> 1,332,603 782,271 9,666,398 6,969,445 
Cc 162,269 251,471 1,928,971 1,494,424 
33,777 40,486 302,520 313,489 
. 1,956,211 1,223,049 14,206,638 9,255,937 
Cc 1,941,304 1,216,064 11,440,948 9,338,506 
Cc. 420,076 356,505 2,055,633 2,636,518 
ae 129088 87,217 957.363 636,325 
OS eo Aa 1,592,895 1,141,177 10,300,471 7,318,803 
CF Me C.... 392,126 290,970 2,702,156 1,988,731 
OS eee 94,637 68,564 657,071 610,427 
Col. & Green........ 21,406 17,969 160,148 122,960 
|, f ae 481,942 427,573 3,212,112 3,420,833 
oo): S&S 2 ae 643,373* 435,043 5,260,926* 4,885,289 
- a oe fe & 24,078 No data 325,478 No data 
Det. & Mack...-..-- 21,843" 7,881 114,535* 100,874 
’: = | See 66,754 36,876 599,490 725,175 
OS | ae 146,589 101,126 1,240,797 774,298 
ie 2 St 2 are 41,345 29,076 288,027 262,921 
he aa 195,565 122,437 1,478,937 1,086,660 
I Yada wha ahaa 1,211,639 1,132,832 7,958,578 7,199,679 
| eas 96,317 110,295 952,479 967,373 
= % see 10,553 8,100 70,215 56.809 
i, Me a cia an macmee 1,612,362 984,916 8,472,100 7,152,429 
Di ie Kdtdexdune seen 1,707,780 1,643,164 11,519,035 9,945,851 
K. 414,776* 126,090 1,740,665* 928,369 
K. 63,237 65,751 454,830 414,391 
: 9,591 9,558 90,277 87,737 
60,345 54,744 406,375 307,399 
. 877,809* No data 5,884,015* No data 
: 82,753 74,074 820,715 602,053 
" 984,734 510,017 9,003,186 6,615,507 
> 211,846 105,652 1,691,541 1,456,551 
‘ 605,006 396,284 3,129,631 2,630,437 
eh: . « nckseenee 2,351,680 1,849,686 15,426,081 11,844,734 
tt . =a 166,855 114,544 1,162,318 906,605 
OS ea 37,508 34,952 249,645 222,555 
EE vatvceeanse 25,046 No data 194,991 No data 
yt a ae 265,909 165,751 1,963,392 1,466,824 
> “aes 11,476 6,69 79,079 57,714 
iS Ae eee 5,755,533* 3,895,949 42,367,791* 32,348,170 
ie yy ae 604,606 339,740 4,027,505 2,648,636 
Ds Se Be Bee Se Ese. 1,035,165 994,400 7,636,284 6,231,713 
N. Y. O. & W. ; 139,709 143,574 967,483 1,078,284 
i & 26,198 26,230 237,653 186,772 
Penna. & L. I....... 5,276,743 3,643,866 36,692,970 27,669,321 
Pa.-Read. SS ...... 45,416 45,605 242,714 240,970 
ae et Oe wee ea nen 24,885* 23,852 343,752* 182,763 
A eae 524,873 380,991 3,635,020 2,972,751 
fy Y Seer 10,401 2,709 58,940 87,619 
ae @ 52,483* 25,596 335,410* 205,911 
oy S See 20,109 19,698 94,948 105.704 
eer 711,106* 72,800 4,922,751* 4,472,008 
SS Aree 83,080 127,663 1,010,213 960,286 
ee 314,505 143,574 629,619 1,078,284 
Se Peer 811,517 858,329 6,357,010 5,862,747 
cS ere 297 ,746 137,457 2,305,423 1,152,064 
ee 8) |S e 686,077 496,571 5,384,902 3,975,555 
OO Se 2,008,019 1,503,642 12,878,241 11,002.942 
S. P. Pac. Sys...... 2:462.600 1.502130  16,485.943 11,569,754 
eS = =a 121,319 86,353 1,009,355 647,339 
Term’! of St. L..... 160,768 98,666 947,501 729,028 
po Ee ee 47,279 25,213 309,179 228,073 
_) 2 4 ae 675,282 439,630 4,806,751 3,019,816 
J | eer 493,718 370,538 3,568,306 2,317,914 
OS = 3,426,385 3,270,959 20,768,482 15,841,021 
RE tl a cs t's, wvar 8000-1 6,863 4,424 84,862 58.531 
WEED <ccnwreces 259,623 117,461 1,888,859 945,723 
[er 693,947 644,343 5.120.962 3,798,092 
i eer 249,491 201.793 1,957,904 1,852,727 
| eee 443,300 509,900 4,060,500 2,276,950 
5 eee 303,189 220,534 1,856,252 1,946,307 


* Tuly estimated. 


below the corresponding figures for 1929 and 1930, but 
was almost four times the value of orders placed in the 
first eight months of 1935. It exceeded by $5,000,000 
the totals for the eight months’ periods of 1934 and 
1935 combined, and came within $24,000,000 of equaling 
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the totals for the first eight months of all the previous 
five years combined. 

Purchases of materials from manufacturers, exclusive 
of equipment, for the eight months, were larger by ap- 
proximately $98,000,000, or 40 per cent, than the cor- 
responding purchases in 1935, and were double the cor- 
responding purchases in 1933. There was an increase 
of approximately $14,000,000, or 100 per cent, in the 
purchases of rail during the eight months of this year, 
as compared with the first eight months of 1935, an in- 
crease of approximately $2,000,000, or 6 per cent, in 
the expenditures for crossties, and an increase of ap- 
proximately $83,000,000, or 40 per cent, in the purchases 
of repair parts for locomotives and cars and for mis- 
cellaneous material. 


Increases in All Sections 


From all sections of the country come the reports 
of increased railway buying. It is too early for the com- 
plete comparative details of all roads for an eight months’ 
period, but comparative figures for seven months dis- 
close increases in the purchases of materials and sup- 
plies and fuel, exclusive of equipment, on 70 out of 
80 reporting companies. On the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the Virginian, purchases, exclusive of equipment, 
for the first seven months of the year were double tlie 
expenditures made in the corresponding period of 1935. 
The increase was 53 per cent on the C. & N. W., 50 
per cent on the C. I. & L., 60 per cent on the D. M. 
& N., 87 per cent on the K. C. S., 52 per cent on the 
N. Y. C. & St. L., 63 per cent on the P. & W. Va., 56 
per cent on the S. P. & S., 59 per cent on the T. & N. 
O., 54 per cent on the T. & P., and 78 per cent on the 
Western Maryland. There were also increases of 45 
per cent on the A. T. & S. F., 47 per cent on the B. & O., 
39 per cent on the C. & O., 22 per cent on the C. B. 
& Q., 41 per cent on the C. R. I. & P., 36 per cent on 
the E. J. & E. and L. & N., 34 per cent on the N. C. 
& St. L., 22 per cent on the N. Y. N. H. & H., 33 per 
cent on the Pennsylvania, 22 per cent on the Pere Mar- 
quette, 35 per cent on the S. A. L., 31 per cent on the 
Union Pacific and 35 per cent on the Wabash. 


Industrial Traffic Managers 


Present Transportation Needs 


RAINLOAD rates, faster service and _ intelligent 
i solicitation were cited as essential transportation 
requirements for present day merchandising by six 
traffic managers of large industries who discussed the 
problem of purchasing transportation at a luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago on September 24. While 
the subject under discussion was purchasing transporta- 
tion, these men, Murray N. Billings, traffic manager of 
the United States Steel Corporation subsidiaries; John 
W. Bingham, traffic manager of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company; George A. Blair, general traffic man- 
ager of Wilson & Company; J. A. Brough, assistant 
secretary and traffic manager of the Crane Company; 
R. W. Campbell, manager of the traffic department of 
the Butler Paper Corporation, and L. E. Muntwyler, 
general traffic manager of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, directed most of their remarks to railroad service. 
Mr. Billings, whose subject was price, opened the 
discussion by outlining the development of competitive 
transportation. “It is only a short time ago,” he said, 
“that rail transportation had a practical monopoly, both 
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as regards rates and services. The highways, water- 
ways and airways were here, but not as real competi- 
tors in the minds of the railways. Almost overnight 
these so-called playthings took their place as real factors 
in the transportation world. It was discovered that the 
public demanded a door-to-door service, and the rail 
carriers were not prepared to meet this demand. The 
railways also discovered that the speed of motor vehicles 
= such that they had a major problem in service to 
solve. 

“At the same time the railways discovered that the 
rigid regulation that bound them did not apply to high- 
way or waterway traffic, and hysteria and panic became 
the order of the day. Sweeping reductions in rates were 
put into effect in frantic efforts to regain or hold traffic 
to the railways. The fly-by-night truck appeared on the 
scene and the legitimate truck found itself in a helpless 
position. Congress and the states have now placed regu- 
lation on the motor vehicles and the commissions are 
trying to apply it. 

“Because of these developments during the last few 
years, it is high time the railways gave deep and active 
thought to the transportation situation, with the idea of 
adopting better systems for making rate changes. In- 
dustrial traffic managers and representatives of com- 
mercial organizations have borne down harder and 
harder, demanding a speed in transportation that has 
reversed the cost stream and costs are now on the up- 
grade. Freight trains are now being operated on pas- 
senger train schedules, and the end is not yet in sight. 

“Tf all industry was keyed to operate on a basis com- 
parable with the speed demanded of, and given by, trans- 
portation, the volume of goods produced would be so 
great that, under present conditions, they could not he 
consumed. Are these interests that demand speedy 
service, including those that work direct from car or 
truck, willing to pay the price of the service? It will 
take sane thinking and a lot of courage to solve this 
problem. 

“The railways found that in order to start making 
both ends meet they must have additional revenues. 
Emergency rates were put into effect and are now ex- 
tended to the end of this year. Railways now find that 
they will require a large portion of these rates as a per- 
manent part of their rate structure. The continuation 
of the emergency rates will indirectly help the trucks, 
which are finding, as regulation is applied to them, a 
great many rates of the railways difficult hurdles to 
jump. Mr. Railway Executive, why not try to help 
your revenues by the use of reduced trainload rates?” 


Solicitation 


In speaking on the subject, Why a Solicitor, Mr. 
Bingham said emphatically that the solicitor has a legiti- 
mate place in the sale of transportation, that he is a 
valuable adjunct to the railroad industry and a necessity 
to the shipping public. “The principal objective of a 
solicitor should be to establish and maintain an attitude 
of friendship with his customers. A solicitor ought to 
have a general knowledge of rate matters, including 
territorial descriptions, rate adjustments, classifications 
and exceptions to classifications, and should be particu- 
larly well informed about rules and regulations covering 
reconsignments, stop-offs and the charges therefore on 
his own road and in the territory in which he is inter- 
ested; he should likewise be able to discuss demurrage 
rules, schedules of his trains, and the time required for 
movement through large switching yards and through 
connecting line junctions. He should try to inform 
himself of any rate proposals that are of particular in- 
terest to his customer; keep him informed of public 
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hearings, and how rate matters are progressing through 
committees. 

“He should, by all means, have available a record of 
the business moving over his road from the customer 
he is calling upon, especially if that customer has a vol- 
ume of tonnage that is of some consequence. He should 
make a study of that tonnage as it moves from month 
to month and from year to year and if there is any 
notable increase or decrease, find out from the cus- 
tomer the reason therefore and be ready to explain it to 
his superior officers if necessary. A well-informed, ag- 
gressive, courteous solicitor is an ambassador of good 
will for a railroad.” 

Mr. Blair cited the volume of packing house products 
in relation to all traffic handled by the railways, and 
commended the railways for the service that is now be- 
ing rendered through co-operation with these shippers. 
He urged that the close co-operation which has resulted 
in dependable and regular service be continued. 


Merchandising Methods Changed 


Mr. Brough traced the changes in merchandising 
methods since 1906, saying that as a result of the change 
in buying habits by jobbers and distributors the ratio of 
l.c.l. tonnage to carload shipments has increased steadily 
since 1921, and this trend may be expected to continue. 
Prior to 1921, he said, distribution was accomplished 
through jobbing centers and as a result most shipments 
moved in carload lots. The depression of 1921, he con- 
tinued, with falling prices, proved unprofitable to job- 
bers and distributors who carried large stocks, and in 
order to protect themselves they adopted the policy of 
carrying little or no stock, thereby introducing an era of 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

Fast transportation service, he said, has now become 
a necessity due to the competition among industries for 
the business of the consumer, for merchants realize that 
if the item asked for is not on the shelf when the cus- 
tomer asks for it he may spend his money elsewhere 
before the stock can be replenished. Because of these 
conditions, he said, the truck has been able to establish 
itself as an important factor in transportation, for it 
can make fast deliveries. In general, trucks will pick 
up shipments as late as 5:30 p.m., and frequently as late 
as 8 p.m., and make deliveries the following morning. 


Silent Solicitors 


Mr. Campbell contended there was room for refine- 
ments in solicitation, touching upon certain factors which 
he termed silent solicitors. He said that no railroad 
should solicit business without first checking its services 
and rates to make sure that they are not higher than 
those of its competitors, for the shipper is not interested 
in routes that do not offer him an advantage. He said 
that in many cases the blame for the loss of traffic should 
not be placed upon the solicitor, but upon the attitude 
of the officers, claim departments and others contacted 
during the course of business. He said that tariffs 
should have as few exceptions as possible, for shippers 
will choose the railroad with the least number of ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Muntwyler demanded greater speed, even though, 
he said, the railroads have shown remarkable improve- 
ment in their schedules during recent years. Because of 
the changed methods of merchandising during the last 
25 years, shippers must have speed, and present speeds 
are not yet fast enough. The present seventh morning 
delivery from Chicago to the Pacific Coast should be 
reduced to fifth morning, and the present third morning 
delivery from New York to Chicago should be speeded 
up to second morning, he said. 





All Photos by Syracuse Herald 





The Eastbound Empire State Express Proceeding Along the Elevation on Its Inaugural Run Into the New Station 


No More Middle-of-the-Street 


Railroading for Syracuse 


City celebrates opening of New York Central “elevation” 
which takes trains off main thoroughfares 


as “the city where trains run along the main streets.” 
With three nights of gay pageantry it hailed the 
opening of the “elevation” which marked the culmina- 
tion of six years’ work on the project for complete re- 
moval of New York Central and West Shore main line 
tracks from streets occupied under perpetual franchises 


G asthe city N. Y., last week celebrated its passing 





The Westbound Empire State Express Turning from Washington Street 
into the Old Station for the Last Time 
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granted as long ago as 1837. The celebration, desig- 
nated the “Syracuse Jubilee,” included a banquet spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce; a 17-car 
excursion train over the new and old lines; “‘send-off” 
ceremonies for the last train out of the old station and 
greetings for the first into the new; and the street pa- 
rade—a pageant depicting Syracuse’s history, which was 
staged under the direction of Edward Hungerford on 
three nights, September 24, 25 and 26. Finally there 
was the coronation of the “Queen of the Jubilee”—Miss 
Annette Meatyard—who held court each of the three 
nights in Clinton square, where dancing in the streets 
followed the parade. 

The Syracuse project involved the elimination of 62 
main-line grade croSsings and the construction of a pas- 
senger station on Erie boulevard, approximately one 
mile from the old station on South Franklin street, 
which was built in 1895 and is now abandoned. A 
comprehensive description of the project will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of Railway Age. 

The Jubilee observance got under way on the eve of 
the elevation’s opening—Wednesday, September 23— 
when more than 1,000 persons attended the Chamber of 
Commerce dinner. Among the speakers were Mayor 
Rolland Marvin of Syracuse; Milo R. Maltbie, chair- 
man of the New York Public Service Commission; and 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New York Central. 
President Williamson expressed to Mayor Marvin the 
railroad’s “keen admiration for the initiative and inter- 
est that prompted this remarkable Jubilee celebration’ ; 
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he had “never heard of anything like it on any similar 
occasion dedicating a railroad facility to public service.” 
The whole project seemed to Mr. Williamson “like a 
dream, which at times threatened to transform itself 
into a nightmare; a nightmare to Syracuse on account 
of interference with street traffic and because of what 
seemed to be inaction; a nightmare to us from the stand- 
point of operation and particularly when we came to 
study the enormous expense of a solution.” 

Pointing out that the railroad’s share of the $16,000,- 
000 which the project cost will be $8,000,000, Mr. Wil- 
liamson expressed the hope that “a. future Legislature 
will so amend the grade crossing law that the railroads 
may be protected in such situations and their proportion 
of participation reduced to ratios that will be more equit- 
able and more nearly commensurate with relative ad- 
vantages.” He closed with a tribute to all who had a 
part in the conception and consummation of plans for 
the project. 

The dinner was a railroad affair. It was served by 
New York Central dining car crews, and conductors 
took up the tickets, which were in the form of railroad 
tickets. Also, the menu cards were in the form of time- 
tables. 

Thursday, September 24, was the big day, with the 
leading role assigned to the Empire State Express. East- 
bound, this train, which had been operating through 
Syracuse’s streets for 43 years, became the first regu- 
larly scheduled train to operate over the elevation into 
the new station. While the Westbound Empire was the 
official closer of the old line along Washington street— 
and was hailed as such—it was actually Eastbound Train 
No. 90 (the Forest City), which should have been out 
ahead of the Empire but which was some 18 min. late, 
that captured the honor of being the last to leave the old 
station and travel along Washington street. This was 
at 2:46 p.m. At 3:47 p.m. the Eastbound Empire drew 
into the new station which had been opened at noon as 
the starting point of the 17-car excursion train which 
carried Mayor Marvin and some 1,200 other celebrators 
over the new and old lines. These arrival and departure 
ceremonies were witnessed by huge throngs of people 
who crowded into the stations and lined Washington 
street, despite a more or less continuous rain which at 
times fell in torrents. 

Also, despite the rain, the street parade went on as 
scheduled on Thursday night, to be repeated on Friday 


a= 


The DeWitt Clinton Train at the 
Old Station—Ready to Take Its 
Place in the Street Parade 
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ad 
The ‘999,” Famous Speed Locomotive Which Hauled the Empire State 
Express in the ‘Nineties, Had a Prominent Place in the Pageant 


and Saturday under more favorable weather conditions. 
Washington street is what Mr. Hungerford described 
as “a natural” for a street pageant with a railroad angle. 
There the railroad units, running on the tracks, could 
be lined up in parade with highway units. The pageant 
was divided into four divisions—Historical ; American- 
ization League; Municipal; and Industrial. The story 
of Syracuse and its railroads was unfolded in the His- 
torical division; in the Americanization division were 
floats entered by various national groups among Syra- 
cuse residents; the Municipal division was a display of 
the activities and equipment of various city departments ; 
the Industrial division was comprised of floats entered 
by business interests of Syracuse, and included a bus of 
the Central Greyhound Lines, New York Central af- 
filiate, and trucks of the Keeshin Motor Express. 

Leading the parade’s Historical division was a group 
of Indians, followed by a float showing Onondaga In- 
dians with French soldiers and trappers and Father Le 
Moyne, discoverer of the salt wells around Syracuse. 
Next came in turn traders and trappers, a group of 
pioneers in a covered wagon, a circuit rider on a donkey 
and a stage coach. 

With “the Syracuse of 1820” came the first packet 
boat on the Erie Canal and the De Witt Clinton train, 
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which Mr. Hungerford had brought over from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he is directing the transportation 
pageant at the Great Lakes Exposition. Syracuse of 
“the Forties and Fifties” saw the first train over the 
Syracuse & Utica enter the old station in. Vanderbilt 
square on July 4, 1839. This train was reproduced for 
the parade by constructing passenger. car bodies of the 
period on track cars which were hauled by the William 
Galloway, old B. & O. locomotive. “The Syracuse of 
the Sixties” was depicted by a float showing President 
Lincoln as he greeted the populace of Syracuse from 
the rear platform of the train on which he was en route 
to his first inauguration. Also, there was a carriage in 
which two early railroad magnates—Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and Dean Richmond—were riding with Andrew D. 
White, Syracuse’s first citizen of the time. 

The railroad’s role in “the Syracuse of the Nineties” 
was epitomized by the famous speed locomotive—the 
999—which Charles Hogan drove on the New York 
Ce.:tral, west of Syracuse, at the rate of 112.5 m.p.h— 
a record to stand for many years unbroken. Charlie 
Hogan was again at its throttle as the “999” rolled along 
Washington street in the parade. And finally, “Twen- 
tieth Century Syracuse” saw a troop train filled with 
soldiers on their way to the World War, followed by 
the New York Central’s new streamlined locomotive, 
the Commodore Vanderbilt, which steamed along alone 
—the last unit in the parade’s Historical division. 

Then followed the other divisions listed in the fore- 
going, the pageant closing with the float bearing the 
queen and her court. The crowd next flocked to Clinton 
square, where the bands played “I’ve Been Workin’ on 
the Railroad.” And a taxicab driver remarked: “It’s 
gonna be hard to get used to not lookin’ out for them 
trains.” 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
< September 19 totaled 789,510 cars, reaching a new 
peak for the year and again exceeding the corres- 
ponding 1931 figure. This was an increase of 89,651 
cars as compared with the preceding week, which in- 
cluded the Labor Day holiday, and an increase of 82,690 
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cars, or 11.7 per cent, as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. It brings the cumulative total 
for the year to 25,371,522 cars, an increase of 13.1 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding period of 1935. 
Loading of grain and grain products showed a decrease 
of 9,474 cars under last year’s figures but all other com- 
modity classifications showed increases. Miscellaneous 
freight showed an increase of 55,077 cars. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 19 














Districts 1936 1935 1934 
I a et ee ae 155,514 145,740 133,758 
I ee eicn cy Ri Sieiah ec atkorawc 159,458 132,283 115,620 
bas hate ec ee ae 55,394 49,256 43,448 
NII oi. 542s. 2. bm ule bau wine acess ares a% 110,522 101,854 88,516 
Ee ee ae 127,219 112,829 99,509 
SE ED, ion cada dtaceedeas-e 116,491 105,979 105,465 
ee eee eee 64,912 58,879 58,182 
Total Western Districts............. 308,622 277,687 263,156 
EE A ERS cia Bo cdc estes eeees 789,510 706,820 644,498 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 33,075 42,549 32,965 
MR tee neh eminheddesiinc acne << 18,738 18,534 32,248 
Coal Sai eh nlieiedin capi ke ab mHeas iar 136,986 133,079 121,439 
Sieh dicidhuletenhieisibek sews 9,856 6,440 5,291 
eee 35,452 33,076 23,115 

e .eniga CaP Ee aie Wa.¥.s < oe is oO 4 ¥'S.0 59,232 37,364 24,226 
Merchandise EG, Sc china menteainacis 170,423 165,107 164,082 
I ore ed eee wae a 325,748 270,671 241,132 
on ea ee 789,510 706,820 644,498 
I GI mca ure bk Ravana’ herein. 8 <i cees 699,859 699,786 647,485 
IN OD ieee opi ac cuitccale ah o-ciae 764,680 591,941 563,883 
TI Salat Gal gies iG Ste ine 753,742 680,848 647,531 
EE EE onde bed kecbaecaehucis 734,973 625,774 606,917 

Cumulative Total, 38 Weeks...... 25,371,522 22,482,149 22,716,368 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Septem- 
ber 19 totaled 59,661, the highest point reached in five 
years, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The total compares with 56,018 in the similar week last 
year, and 52,909 for the preceding week this year. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


September 19, 1936.........0..00ceceeceees 59,661 22,675 
ES a cccnesensevetoansss 52,909 19,427 
SS Nits nicina/b-6 neon weaicecene 58,512 22,083 
Se rere 56,018 20,596 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ON Ey eee 1,729,187 869,557 
OS Se SE ee rr ee 1,660,982 801,673 
oy i eee err errr 1,648,910 829,664 
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Canadian Pacific Passenger Locomotive for Light High-Speed Passenger Service 


C.P.R. Buys Streamline Steam 


Locomotives 


Five high-speed units of 4-4-4 type are for service 
with new light passenger cars 


motives for high-speed passenger service was de- 

livered by the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 
to the Canadian Pacific. The railroad has since received 
the remaining four locomotives of the order. They will 
be used to haul trains made up of new steel passenger 
coaches, the weight of which has been kept low. by care- 
ful designing. 

The locomotives are of the 4-4-4 type and have a 
total weight of 263,000 Ib., of which 120,000 Ib. is on 
the driving wheels. The diameter of the drivers is 80 
in. The cylinders are 17% in. by 28 in. and the boiler 
pressure, 300 Ib. per sq. in. The locomotives develop a 
tractive force of 26,500 lb. 

The streamlining consists of a cowl which completely 
encloses the boiler and smokebox back to the cab, with a 
heavily reinforced sloping shroud around the front end 
below the smokebox which serves as a pilot and extends 
around the sides to enclose the steam chests and cylin- 
ders. This is relieved by two horizontal stripes of pol- 
ished metal, which conform in appearance to the pol- 
ished steel of the rods and motion work. Skirts ex- 
tending about 2 ft. below the running boards along the 
sides of the boiler conceal the piping, the reverse gear, 
an air reservoir on each side and (partially) the air 
compressor and the feedwater pump. At the rear end 
these blend into the sides of the cab. The front corners 
of the cab are rounded. Otherwise, it is of the standard 
vestibule construction in general use on the Canadian 
Pacific. The running boards are supported from the 
frames, except at the rear where they are fitted with a 
sliding support from the sides of the firebox. The front 


O: July 27 the first of five semi-streamline loco- 


end of the engine is so designed that the coupler can be 
felded up when not in use and covered with a light re- 
movable panel. The hand-rail posts are of the Blunt 
type which provide for quick removal and replacement 
of the hand rail. 

In finish the locomotive presents a striking appear- 
ance. The cowling about the smokebox and around the 
front end, and the sides and front of the cab, are fin- 
ished in black. The remainder of the cowling over the 
boiler is in planished steel. On a black field along the 
skirting around the running board is a wide band of 
Tuscan red, the standard coach color of the Canadian 
Pacific, which is separated from the black border by a 
stripe of gold. Below each cab side window is a panel 
of Tuscan red on which the Canadian Pacific shield is 
painted in colors. A large panel of Tuscan red on black 
is also employed on each side of the tender. The num- 
bers and lettering are in gold. 

The boiler is of the conical type with three shell 
courses of nickel steel. The first course is 68 in. in in- 
side diameter, the second course is conical, and the third, 
75 in. in outside diameter. The firebox sheets and stay- 
bolts are also of nickel steel. There is no combustion 
chamber. The boiler is built without a steam dome. An 
inside dry pipe gathers steam through a series of cir- 
cumferential slots in the top surface. These slots have 
a combined area which is approximately twice the cross- 
sectional area of the dry pipe. Steam entering the dry 
pipe is so directed that it rises over a sufficiently large 
water-surface area to prevent the lifting of the water 
and to effect a much steadier level of the water in the 
water glass. This form of dry pipe has been developed 
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as the result of experience during recent years on some 
of the largest locomotives on the Canadian Pacific. 

A manhole through the top of the third course in 
front of the firebox is furnished with a flat cover on 
which the safety valves are mounted. Threaded safety- 
valve connections have been replaced on this road by 
bolting flanges with flat ground joints in order to over- 
come the frequent distortion of the valve seats from 
too severe use of the wrench. The whistle, which also 
has a flange base, is studded to the boiler shell immedi- 
ately back of the manhole ring. The steam connection 
is by pipe to the side of the whistle base from the super- 
heated-steam turret. 

In the fabrication of the boiler shell nickel-steel rivets 
have been used for the first time in order to secure a 
higher shearing value and to provide a better balanced 
seam in the high-tensile plate. 

There are four arch tubes in the firebox. At the 
throat ends these are rolled and beaded into ported 
forged-steel sleeves which extend through the water 
space and are threaded and welded to the inside and 
outside sheets. These have been used with success for 
some years on the Canadian Pacific. The grates are 
of the Rosebud or pin-hole type and are of chromite 
heat-resisting steel. The side bars are closely fitted 
against the side sheets and the usual deflector plates are 
applied at the mud ring under the side carriers to de- 
flect cold-air currents inward and to prevent them from 
sweeping directly up along the side sheets. This has 
prevented trouble from firebox side sheets cracking. 
The ashpan hopper and door are of cast steel, while the 
body of the pan is of plate construction. Drop side 
doors at the top of the ash pan facilitate cleaning and 
inspection. 

The boilers are fitted with the Type E superheater, 
in the header of which is included the American mul- 
tiple throttle. The Elesco feedwater heater is mounted 
in a deep recess in the top of the front end of the 
smokebox. The steam connections between the cylinders 
and the heater are installed with gland-packed slip joints 
where the pipes are attached to the cylinders. This ar- 
rangement has overcome the considerable difficulty for- 
merly experienced with failures of these pipes from ex- 
pansion and contraction stresses. The front end is fitted 
with a barrel type of netting, oval in horizontal cross- 
section. The netting fits into grooved castings at the 
top and bottom and may be readily removed. 

The stack and stack cowling form the only projection 
above the surface of the cowling over the boiler. The 
stack is of the inside extension type and at the top is 
enclosed by a streamline casing, the top of which is 
flush with the top of the stack and in which is the smoke- 
lifter air passage and numeral light. 

The frames are of nickel cast steel, joined at the front 
by a steel deck casting, at the rear by a General Steel 
Castings cradle. The crosstie casting between the two 
pairs of drivers not only serves as a vertical crosstie 
and horizontal brace for the frames, but also extends 
upward at the ends to provide brackets for the 814-in. 
cross-compound air compressor on the right side of the 
locomotive and the Elesco feedwater pump on the left 
side. These two pieces of equipment are thus placed in 
balance with each other and the boiler shell is relieved 
of the stresses caused by their direct attachment to the 
boiler. Both are readily accessible, removable panels 
being provided in running-board skirts for this purpose. 

The four-wheel engine and trailing trucks are of Gen- 
eral Steel Castings design. Both are fitted with SKF 
roller bearings. 

The driving-wheel centers are Boxpok type mounted 
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on axles of carbon steel, fitted with journal boxes of the 
crown-brass type. The rods are of the tandem type, 
and the distance between cylinder centers has been kept 
down to 77 in. Crank pins are of low-carbon nickel 
steel with 2.5 per cent nickel and 0.20 to 0.27 per cent 
carbon, double heat-treated. The rods are quenched 
nickel-steel forgings with 0.32 per cent carbon and 2.5 
per cent nickel. 

Both pairs of main wheels are cross-counterbalanced, 
although, because of the reduced cylinder spread, the 
amount of cross-balancing necessary was greatly reduced. 
Contrary to the general practice in cross-counterbalanc- 
ing the Canadian Pacific does not use an offset balance 
weight, preferring to employ a supplementary weight 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Canadian Pacific 
4-4-4 Type Locomotives 


BNI, sracwi\Siwin way: newiace enn ceetee. vies aaieenas Canadian Pacific 
EE lea censwuk we hme eheltasc4 nese Genes Montreal Loco. Works 
EE Oe MONOEING 6. 5.6.c soc temicnecensareereccecis -4 
Road class see eeereeereseseses eeeeee eereesece F-2-a 
I, 53.55 seis c ole Gdns es Wak bohm 3000—3004 
UMN dig ola Wargo owt ocne Seas win n obese 8s 1936 
NN chee gra Sis gaa alacant aires Br 0. ss 4om GU Se wi Passenger 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, lb...... 26,500 
Weights in working order, lb.: 
Rt I tiated a orlGstraevak ianedie. 6 ie saelaca, usa 120,000 
SD, AUN aa ice uscd gr atrhine area ane ais 68,000 
i (0 65 ede caskenniaobeaees 75,000 
EE EE Scar eedpeshekee saseubeeeubacsas 263,000 
MEE aaaeee can ena wks vane Reaekes wneas ee 198,500 
Wheelbases, ft. and in.: 
RIA. SERFS ah EES i 7—8 
ee nee wee ge aictigiein-are iene 27—3 
STS GU THRE, GIR  oo.nin sc ccccacccesenee 70—8% 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. 80 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in...... 2—17% x 28 
BN SS SE a rr re Walschaert 
WaRVes, PUNO CFDS, GERE, TM... ccc ccccccccovces 9 
BI RIEL. SPR aecie a Wises sce adaineeacieumes 6% 
Boiler: 
i I Nl ia nln g glacstacwisei0 ee bx Kees 300 
Diameter, first ring, outside, in............+.. 697/16 
SN ES sc cnawsiaiace vsneamee ob ees 1141/16 
I A Mo ai cnacna otienbniin idee giana <h 708/16 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in........ 4-34 
Tubes, number and diameter, in............. 47—2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in............+.. 120—3% 
Length over tube sheets, ft. and in.......... 19—0 
PEE GG Rete REME HUES USGE +OORRTE COC ed a eaemen Bituminous 
a aa et aes orbiiac goa wie ie Standard Type BK-1 
ee Oe ee ow snteacvaeeneent es 55.6 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
RS a ikh aaeae ert. s SbAiee- 6.6.0 He ee serenade 198 
NOD oc kad ated n ere dcneimesreemne eo eee 34 
0 BP i ee ee ee 232 
ee 8 ee rena 2,601 
I MOE ee cs yaceictbeeece cue eves 2,833 
MUSOTONII, COURT Fs ceccnccssvcveccccess 1,100 
COM CUED. BE GUPUPMERE. 6 6c ccccckseccccscve 3,933 
Tender: 
EE Dew uci Cee kene hide eee mains Rectangular 
Water capacity, Imperial Gal...........seee. 7,000 
ee CU: Den cctdcccnscantsseves tees 12 
WED 5 c0e shane estab tee bhs teceteeheet end Four-wheel 





set at 90 deg. to the main balance weight. In this way 
the balance can be readily adjusted in the event of any 
change in the rods or crank pins. 

The cylinders are nickel iron castings and are thor- 
oughly lagged. The guides and crossheads are of the 
single-bar Dean type. The locomotives are equipped with 
Walschaert valve motion and Barco Type B-4 power 
reverse gear. The valves are 9 in. in diameter and have 
a maximum travel of 6% in. 

The general arangement of parts usually mounted on 
the boiler, with the exception of the bell, has not been 
greatly disturbed by the application of the lagging. The 
feedwater heater, the smoke stack, sand boxes, top boiler 
check, safety valves, whistle and steam turret are in the 
customary locations. The bell, however, is located on the 
left back steam chest cover just under the running board, 
and one of the three air reservoirs has been placed on 
the deck casting under the front end of the smokebox. 
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The headlight generator set has been placed on the back 
deck casting under the floor of the cab, and the exhaust 
piped up through the cab to the roof. Two of the loco- 
motives are equipped with Stone-Franklin and three 
with Pyle-National sets. All are 32-volt, a.c. generators. 

The locomotives are equipped with Westinghouse 
No. 8ET air-brake equipment with the engineer’s brake 
valve and feed valves pedestal mounted. The engine and 
tender are equipped throughout with clasp brakes, with 
the exception of the lead wheels on the trailing truck, 
each of which has a single brake shoe. 

The tender is of the rectangular type, built up on a 
General Steel Castings water-bottom underframe. It is 
carried on two four-wheel trucks fitted with SKF roller 
bearings. The top of the tender back of the coal space 
is curved in at the sides to conform with the contour 
of the new passenger coaches with which the locomotives 
will be operated. The engine-tender connections include 
the Franklin Type E-1 radial buffer and Unit Safety 
type drawbars of forged nickel steel. 


Recommends Certificate and| 


Permit for P. R. R. Affiliate 


WasurincrTon, D. C. 


Commerce Commission, in a proposed report made 

public on September 30, has recommended that the 
commission grant the application of the Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines, Inc., an affiliate of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for a certificate authorizing continuance of its 
operations as a common carrier and also for a permit 
to continue operations as a contract carrier for the 
Pennsylvania and Monongahela railways, by reason of 
bona fide operations on July 1, 1935, and continuously 
since that date. The examiner finds that dual opera- 
tions as a common carrier and as a contract carrier of 
the same commodities in the same territory is con- 
sistent with the public interest and with the policy de- 
clared in Section 202(a) of the motor carrier act, and 
also discusses a number of the controversal questions 
raised in the collection and delivery case. Counsel for 
protesting truck lines had contended that authority to 
conduct such dual operations should be denied. The 
examiner also finds that the transportation of liquor 
from warehouse to liquor stores in Pennsylvania, pur- 
suant to written agreement, is intrastate commerce and 
that no federal authority is necessary. The examiner 
Says in part: 


F Commerce D. C. DILLON, of the Interstate 


The examiner is of the opinion that applicant is a contract 
carrier when it transports freight between depots for a rail 
carrier over a highway which is parallel to the railroad’s line. 
However, a contract carrier performing such service should as- 
certain whether or not the rail carrier has authority, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, to ship freight 
by motor vehicle between such points. Section 203(a) (14) of 
the act expressly provides that a “common carrier by motor 
vehicle” shall include motor vehicle operations of carriers by 
am except to the extent that these operations are subject to 

* provisions of part I of the Interstate Commerce Act. A cer- 
ti icate of public convenience and necessity authorizing rail oper- 
ations between certain points does not authorize motor-vehicle 
Operations over the highways between the same points. 

The records of the Commission disclose that the Monongahela 
Railway Company has duly filed its application for a certificate 
ot public convenience and necessity authorizing the continuance 
of motor-vehicle service in lieu of rail service on its line in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. There is no application of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for authority to carry on 
any motor-vehicle operations pending with the Commission. 
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Under the circumstances the permit to which applicant is en- 
titled by reason of past operations may be subject to revoca- 
tion, as provided in section 212(a) of the act, for violation of 
the provisions of section 222(c) thereof. 

The collection and delivery service is performed by applicant 
under written contract with the railroads and pursuant to oral 
agreements with the carloading companies. It performed such 
service for the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Monongahela 
Railway in Pittsburgh and_ vicinity. 

There is no obligation, imposed by law, on the part of a 
common carrier by railroad to effect store-door collection and 
delivery of freight. However, rail carriers may grant such 
service to their patrons as part of their transportation service 
and may employ motor carriers to act as their agents in the 
actual collection or delivery. The contract of agency between a 
line-haul carrier and a carrier performing terminal service for 
such line-haul carrier does not affect the status of the terminal 
carrier aS a common carrier or a contract carrier. An agent 
performing a transportation service undertaken by a common 
carrier may at the same time be a common carrier in its own 
right as to the same service. The character of the terminal 
carrier must be determined from all of its operations and their 
relation to the public. 

The collection and delivery service performed by applicant 
is identical with the service performed for shippers who employ 
it to transport their goods to or from a freight station. The 
transportation of freight for the carloading company is iden- 
tical with the service performed for the public in Allegheny 
County. The transportation for the general public is comparable 
to freight transported at local rates by a line-haul carrier and 
that for the railroads and carloading companies is comparable 
to freight service performed by a connecting line for which 
it is compensated on the basis of an agreed division of the 
joint through rate. 

The examiner is of the opinion that the collection and de- 
livery service performed by applicant is a part of its common 
carrier operations and that authority for such operations will 
be included in a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
granted applicant to transport commodities generally interstate 
commerce in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

All of the transportation services hereinbefore described were 
performed by applicant prior to June 1, 1935, and have been 
carried on continuously since that date. The only points beyond 
Allegheny County to or from which there is evidence of record 
that specific shipments have been transported by applicant are 
Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Weirton, Newell, and McMechen, 
W. Va., and Steubenville and Cincinnati, Ohio. A witness for 
applicant stated that the shipments shown in the record were 
selected at random from the files of applicant and are typical 
of its operations and that applicant has held itself out to the 
public to perform similar transportation to any points in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Maryland. 
Any authority granted applicant to continue irregular-route com- 
mon-carrier service should authorize operations in specific ter- 
ritories but should not be confined to specific points. 

The contract carrier operations of applicant are only par- 
tially performed in the same territory as its common carrier 
operations, and it does not appear that any shipper will be 
prejudiced by the continuance of both operations. The granting 
of both a certificate of public convenience and necessity as a 
common carrier and a permit as a contract carrier will be con- 
sistent with the public interest and with the policy declared in 
section 202(a) of the act. 

The examiner finds that the applicant on June 1, 1935, was, 
and continuously since that date, has been in bona fide operation 
aS a common carrier by motor vehicle over irregular routes in 
interstate commerce of commodities generally in any quantity 
between points in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; in truck 
loads, minimum 2,000 pounds, from one consignor to one con 


signee, between Pittsburgh and points. within a radius of 50 
miles of the City-County Building in Pittsburgh; in truck loads 
where special handling is necessary or where emergency service 
is required between Pittsburgh and all points in the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Maryland; and as a 


common carrier by motor vehicle over a regular route in inter- 
state commerce between Pittsburgh and Cleveland; that it ha 
complied with the provisions of section 206 of the Motor Lar- 
rier Act, 1935, and by reason thereof is entitled to a certificate 
authorizing the continuance of such Se. The | a r 
further finds that applicant on July 1, 1935, was, and c uously 
since that date, has been in bona fide operation as a c act 
carrier by motor vehicle in interstate commerce of commodities 
generally between points in the State of Pennsylvania served 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the Mononga! 
Railway Company; that it has complied with the provisic ns of 
section 209 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, and bad eason 
such operation. It is mane that the eesnad order 1 
entered. 
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Roadmasters Held Profita 


at Chicago 


Abstracts of additional papers and reports presented 
at the fifty-first annual convention 
Part II 


mittee reports and three papers which were pre- 

sented at the convention of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on September 15-17, were published in the Rail- 
way Age of September 26. Other features of this meeting 
are reviewed below. These include committee reports 
on Factors that Determine When Rail Should be Relaid, 
on Rail Lubricators, and on the Use of Work Equip- 
ment, and papers by C. B. Bronson, inspecting engineer, 
New York Central, New York, and John Foley, forester, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Abstracts of these are 
presented below: 


A BSTRACTS of the opening addresses, two com- 


Improvements in Rail Manufacture 
By C. B. Bronson* 


In a paper on the general subject of rails, Mr. Bron- 
son reviewed current improvements in the processes for 
rail manufacture and offered a variety of suggestions 
concerning procedure in rail laying and in the upkeep 
of the tracks that would tend to prevent injury to the 
rails or unnecessary loss of service life. The portion of 
Mr. Bronson’s paper relating to recent developments in 
rail manufacture is abstracted below: 


We have entered a new era in railroad transportation which 
has been signalized by three spectacular innovations—streamlin- 
ing, air- -conditioning and shortened schedules—which spell com- 
fort and speed in the movement of passengers and commerce. 
Fortunately, progress has kept pace with maintenance methods, 
in fact, much of this progress, particularly the intensive research 
work in connection with rail manufacture, antedates the new era 
in railroading. We might pause to consider what is going on in 
rail manufacture, and to touch on some points of which you will 
hear more as time goes on. 

First, there is controlled cooling. The process is simple and 
involves the placing of groups of 100 rails, initially at 1,000 deg. 
F., in covered metal boxes, and cooling them to about 300 deg. 
in roughly 24 hr. It prevents the interior metal of the rail head 
from being torn apart in a certain range of temperature (around 
600 deg.) where brittleness is greatest between the exterior and 
interior of the head. Extensive research work has shown that 
when this tearing or shattering is avoided, the possibility of the 
development of transverse fissures becomes remote. 

“Normalizing” is another term you will hear much about. 
Briefly, this process involves the cooling of rails initially to 1,000 
deg. F., by running them into a continuous furnace under close 
temperature control, and reheating them to 1,500 deg. F. in 30 
min. From this point on the cooling of the rails is identical with 
present practice. The process is designed to cause grain refine- 
ment to eliminate rolling strains, and to reduce the tendency to- 
wards internal shattering. Both of these processes have the 
same primary purpose—the elimination of fissures. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that the effectiveness of these 
methods will be less marked in eradicating the common split and 
crushed heads, and will have little or no effect on web or bolt 
hole failures, or on moon-shaped base breaks. 


Hardening Rail Ends 


The hardening of rail ends at the mills is still another devel- 
opment that is coming rapidly to the front. While much of this 


* Inspecting Engineer, New York Central, New York. 


has been done in the field, it is a new departure in mill operation. 
Various methods are used in different combinations, with the 
heating being done with producer gas or the electric arc and 
the quenching by air, water or oil. In some cases the hardening 
process is applied during the initial cooling of the rails; in oth- 
ers by heating the cold rail rapidly to 1,500 deg. with subsequent 
quenching, the medium for the latter step depending on the 
process. Air quenching is being used extensively. 

Because of the importance of the subject, comprehensive stud- 
ies of the structural and physical characteristics of rails are in 
progress at the University of Illinois. Included among these 
studies are rolling-load tests to determine the rate of batter. 
Rails with field-hardened ends are also being subjected to these 
tests so that the merits and comparative values of the various 
methods of hardening rail ends may be equated. 


Need for Caution 


Until the facts have been developed, a cautious attitude toward 
rail-end treatment should be taken. The heat treatment of high 
carbon steel is difficult, and wide structural changes may result 
from fairly small temperature differences. We should be rea- 
sonably sure that anticipated benefits from the reduced or slower 
rate of batter resulting from end hardening are not more than 
offset by structural and physical difficulties that may arise dur- 
ing the life of the rails in service. In any event, in view of the 
tendency to the segregation and collection of impurities, espe- 
cially on the top end of the rail, as rolled, it seems questionable 
whether “A” rails should be subjected to the hardening process. 

Ano‘her process now in commercial development, which looks 
promising, is the hot mitering of rail ends. ~The method is 
unique, first because it has never before been used on hot rails, 
but principally because only the upper half of the rail is mitered 
—that is through the head and down to the center of the web. 
The balance of the rail end is given the standard square cut. 
The square cut eliminates the possibility of the rail ends running 
by each other. The top mitered surfaces create, in effect, a con- 
tinuous line of contact, instead of the gap that is presented by 
standard sawed rails. More may be heard of this process later. 

Of course, many incidental improvements have been made in 
the manufacture of rails. Close control of these is striven for 
constantly, but in spite of this, and the taking of all possible pre- 
cautions, variations in the quality of steel and in its hardness and 
physical characteristics are bound to occur. Specifications must 
of necessity recognize these features, and fairly wide limits are 
therefore permitted for the chemical elements, each of which 
has a definite function in imparting properties to steel. 

In conclusion, preceding the present era, a definite and logical 
improvement was fortunately made in rail design to secure great- 
er strength, carrying capacity and better distribution of the metal 
in the parts comprising the section. This improvement has ex- 
tended to joint bars, to the application of heavier tie plates of 
better design and to various other accessories making up the track 

structure. 


Getting the Most from Crossties 


By John Foley* 


Those responsible for maintenance of way expenditures can- 
not be expected to keep them at a minimum if they are not sup- 
plied with crossties suitable for the service expected of them. 
All that is necessary for the procurement of satisfactory ties 
for any service is adherence to well-known standards in their 
inspection. 

Unfortunately, variations in the application of specifications 
have been so wide that the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation in 1926 deemed it necessary to urge all members “to make 


* Forester, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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observations of their own ties. In the first place, they should 
insist that each tie be marked to show the size at which it was 
accepted. Then the membership will be able to see whether ties 
accepted and paid for as of a given size actually meet the stand- 
ard requirements of that size. Interest in the character of ties 
delivered on the part of those responsible for their use would 
correct much of the fault in the procurement of ties. The over- 
sizing of ties will cease whenever those receiving them question 
the marking of any which are too narrow or too thin for ac- 
ceptance at the given size.” Again in 1927, this committee urged 
“the user of ties to insist on the delivery of standard ties, in 
standard sizes, stamped so that the responsibility for the accept- 
ance of them can be placed.” While there has been a marked 
general improvement in inspection practice during the last 10 
years, there are departures from good practice which warrant 
repetition of the above suggestions. 


Up to the Railroads 


The producer of ties will make only what the railroads will 
take. .-Therefore, the output of substandard ties is to a large 
extent under railroad control. So long as there is lack of uni- 
formity in railroad inspection some manufacturers figure that it 
pays to produce ties acceptable by any railroad; others that it is 
better business to carry ‘poorer ties and cater to the railroads that 
are not particular about adhering to specifications. 

Procuring crossties of standard soundness and size does not 
in itself assure getting the most from them. Those that are not 
to be put in track as soon as received from the shipper must be 
given attention to insure that their condition when inspected and 
accepted will be maintained. Wood is subject to deterioration 
from natural causes in its raw state, and ties suffer most from 
splitting and decay. Uneven shrinkage of the wood causes split- 
ting, which should be prevented from progressing to the point 
that renders a tie useless. Effective devices for reducing the 
number and extent of splits are available, and their application 
at the time, in the position and in sufficient quantity to prevent 
serious damage, will contribute toward getting the most from 
crossties. 

Sound crossties which are stored on unsanitary sites are soon 
infected with decay, and those who have to hold untreated ties 
will not get the most from them if poor drainage, rank vegeta- 
tion, insufficient air circulation or long storage, alone or in com- 
bination, start the deterioration of the crossties before they are 
put in track, 


Protection Against Wear 


The protection from wear under the rail which tie plates are 
designed to give the ties is most effective only when the bearing 
areas are in one plane. Machine adzing before the tie is in- 
stalled insures the best results. Not only hewed ties but sawed 
ties also, should be made level and smooth, since the latter are 
not always sawed with parallel tops and bottoms, and even when 
they are they seldom stay so under the warping that takes place 
as they season. If the adzing of treated ties by hand or machine 
in the field exposes white wood, the painting of the adzed area 
with creosote is a contribution toward getting the most from 
crossties. 

Plates with bottom ribs designed to anchor the plates to the 
ties by seating themselves under traffic do so at the expense of 
the wood fibers they break and crush. Machining a groove for 
these ribs reduces the destruction of the wood and thus aids in 
getting the most from crossties. Spikes are held tighter by the 
wood when driven into bored holes. Where the number of rail 
sections used is not so great as to make boring impractical, pre- 
holing for cut spikes lessens destruction to an extent which will 
help in getting the most from crossties. 


Effectiveness of Treatment 


By such preservative treatment as had been given ties during 
the last 30 years, decay has been eliminated to an extent which 
made it possible to reduce annual replacements from 100,000,000 
to 40,000,000 ties. Statistically, the indicated trend is for an 
average annual replacement of 50,000,000 ties, a low rate of. con- 
sumption that is possible only if ties are protected from decay 
until they are worn out. 

The satisfactory seasoning of crossties to be given preserva- 
tive treatment is possible only when storage yards are prepared 
for that purpose and when the ties are cared for in a manner 
to eliminate decay. Leaving ties in varying quantities at numer- 
ous places along the right-of-way where they may have been 
— results in the decay of many of them before they are 
treate 

Ties are heavy and unwieldy, and in consequence cannot be 
handled gently. They can stand much rough handling, but it is 
reckless to drop them upon rails or rocks from such heights that 
they will be broken. 

Moving treated ties with pointed tools is a careless procedure. 
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The puncture of a pick may penetrate through the treatment at 
a point where the wood resisted the diffusion of the preservative 
to the desired depth. Forcing ties into position when spacing 
and alining them by blows with a spike maul results in mashed, 
softened wood fibers which provide a focal point for decay to 
start. 

The advantages of bored spike holes in crossties are lost if the 
driving is carelessly done; the spike must follow the vertical 
hole if there are not to be less fibers holding it than if the hole 
had not been made. The removal of loose spikes as promptly as 
practicable lessens the likelihood that the space around them will 
provide an entrance for decay. The filling of the holes with 
plugs driven to the bottom re-establishes effectiveness of the tie. 


Careful Selection 


The several standard sizes of crossties are designed to permit 
such selection as may suit the requirements in tracks of varying 
traffic densities. Using Size 1 where Size 5 is required is not 
getting the most from crossties. 

The several standard groups of woods provide kinds having 
strength values which permit selection to meet different traffic 
conditions and types of track. Where both Group a and Group 
b ties are available in a railroad’s stocks, the use of Group a 
ties in the tracks of heavier traffic and in curves is getting the 
most from crossties. 

The pre-adzing of ties has greatly reduced the number inserted 
with their bottoms up. Pith shakes, which are common in 
broadleaved woods, generally develop into deep, extensive cracks 
when exposed to the weather, as they are when not turned un- 
derneath as a tie is placed in the ballast. These fissures may 
extend past the treated area, which is thinnest where the heart- 
wood (in which the pith is located) is exposed on the defined 
bottom of the tie. Getting the most from crossties requires more 
care in placing the defined top of a tie up in track than has 
been taken in many quarters. 


Factors that Determine 


When Rail Should Be Relaid 


The considerations affecting the selection of rail for 
renewal have been greatly changed in recent years by 
the perfection of methods for the conservation of rail 
in track, primarily the building up of battered ends, ac- 
cording to the report of a committee of which C. W. 
Baldridge, assistant engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, was chairman. Under present conditions, according 
to the report, rail should not be renewed so long as its 
condition throughout its length is satisfactory. There 
has been a marked increase in the life of rails now ap- 
proaching the renewal stage; a similar increase may be 
expected in the life of rails in the future. With this in- 
crease in life assured, there is little likelihood of a pro- 
nounced increase in the volume of renewals over a short 
period at any time in the immediate future. 

Taking up the routine procedure of selecting rail for 
renewal, the committee endorsed the common practice 
of having the recommendations originate with the road- 
master but stated that “it is desirable to have the final 
recommendations made by some one who is equally re- 
sponsible for renewals on all parts of the system.” The 
main body of the report related to the procedure of the 
engineer maintenance of way, or the rail inspector who 
represents the management, in making the routine studies 
upon which rail budgets are predicated. 

Following is a list of the factors to be considered : 


Factors AFFECTING RENEWAL 


A. (1) Safety of trains as affected by the condition of the rail. 

(2) Riding quality of the track as affected by the condition 
of the rail. 

(3) Cost of track maintenance as affected by the condition of 
the rail. 

(4) Cost of renewal with new rail. 


Factors AFFECTING REPAIRS 


1. Cost of repairing the present rail and fastenings. 
2. Cost to maintain the track after repairs are made. 
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3. Greater cost, if any, of inserting new ties and resurfacing 
after repairs rather than after renewals. 

4. Net cost to repair and carry the old rail versus the net cost 
of renewal. 


B. CAPITAL: 


1. Are funds available for immediate renewal? 

2. Can greater improvement of the track as a whole be made 
with the funds available by using them for repair work or for 
renewals? 

3. Will the advantage of postponing renewal until funds are 
most readily available be commensurate with the deterioration 
resulting from such postponement? 

4. Will the postponement of renewals by making repairs cause 
an excessive volume of renewals in the future? 


C. ReLAYER Ratt REQUIREMENTS: 


1. How urgent are the requirements for renewal on tracks to 
be relaid with second hand rail? 

2. Do such requirements justify anticipating the main line 
renewals? 


D. Prospective CHANGES 1n Ratt Sections To Be Usep IN 
Marin TRACKS: 


1. If a change to a heavier section of rail is in prospect, will 
such change justify delaying renewals? 

2. Will such a change in rail section produce savings which 
justify anticipating renewals as soon as the heavier section is 
available? 


CoNDITION OF THE TRACK: 


1. Condition of the ties. 

2. Condition of the ballast. 

3. Surface of the track aside from the condition of the rail. 
4. Drainage of the track. 


General Inspection Studies 


Factors Wuicn Neen To Be Stuptep To DETERMINE THE 
CONDITION OF THE TRACK: 
1. Amount of traffic handled by the rail. 
2. Density of traffic. 
3. Alinement of the track (number, degree and length of 
curves). 
. Grade (controlling). 
. Speed of trains. 
. Condition of ties. 
. Kind of ballast. 
. When last surfaced out of face. 
. Kind and condition of rail joints. 


OONDAUS 


To DETERMINE CONDITION OF RAIL: 


1. Contours of rail (not of much value). 

2. Batter measurements at rail ends. 

3. Per cent of rails which show wear spots. 

4. Per cent of rails showing driver burns. 

5. Per cent of rails having chipped ends. . 

6. Per cent of rails having sufficient batter to require repair 
by welding. ; 

7. Per cent of rails damaged by broken wheels, kinked, bent, 
etc. 

8. Number of failures throughout the service life of the rails, 
by years. 

9. Kinds of failures. 

10. Number of rails of known transverse fissure heats that 
are still in track. : ; 

11. Is bad riding condition. due to the condition of the rail 
or inadequate track maintenance. 

12. Number and condition of turnouts and crossings. 

13. Percentage of rail ends which have been repaired by 
welding. : 

14. Corrosion and brine eaten condition of rails and fastenings. 

15. Line and surface of track. 


Repairs VERSUS RENEWALS: 


For determining cost of repairs, check: 


1. Number of joints in which rail ends need to be built up. 

2. Number of joint bars needing renewal, reforming or 
shimming. 

3. Bolts 
washers. 

4. Per cent of ties that will require replacement if rail is 
renewed. 

5. Per cent of ties that will require replacement if rail is 
repaired. 

6. Effect of rail repairs on resurfacing requirements—can re- 
surfacing be postponed? 


needing renewal or improvement by springs or 
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7. Annual saving in cost per mile of maintaining and operating 
the road by renewing rail. 

8. Annual saving in cost per mile of maintaining and operating 
the road by repairing the rails. 


Supplementing this list, the committee cited four 
factors that should be considered where financial con- 
ditions limit the rail renewals to an amount below what 
is actually needed from the standpoint of physical con- 
ditions. 


1. The allotment of new rail among various locations (other- 
wise equal) in such a way that the released rail for main track 
repairs will be available for use at a minimum outlay for hauling 
and distributing. 

2. The allotment of rail to localities of greatest risk to traffic 
from failures which might occur in the old rail if it were not 
replaced. 

3. The allotment of rail to locations of greatest traffic density 
or of greatest wear. 


Discussion 


The discussion on the report had to do almost entirely 
with the damaging effect of wheel burns and wheel nicks 
on rails and the advisability of leaving rails so damaged 
in the track. The consensus was that sharply or deeply 
nicked rails, especially if the nicks are in the base, are 
a distinct hazard and should either be removed promptly 
from the track, or the weakened areas protected by the 
application of joint bars. Driver wheel burns were con- 
sidered less dangerous than wheel nicks, although sev- 
eral members said that they considered it advisable to 
watch these defects carefully, especially if caused in snow 
drifts, and to remove rails so damaged if the burns are 
frequent and deep. 


Report on Curve Lubricators 


The lubrication of rails on curves was discussed in a 
report by a committee of which H. E. Kirby, assistant 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, was chairman. This re- 
port is abstracted below. 


The wear of rails, wheel flanges and locomotive tires resulting 
from the operation of trains over curved track has long been 
recognized as a source of waste of materials and labor. As the 
losses from operation over curved track became known to some 
extent, means were sought to reduce them. This led to the ap- 
plication of grease to the rails by hand. About 10 or 12 years 
ago development was begun on automatic devices attached to the 
rail, most of which, for mechanical facility of operation, were 
designed to use oil. However, certain factors were unfavorable 
to the successful use of oil, and to eliminate these objections 
these devices have been improved until at this time most rail 
lubricators are designed automatically to apply grease containing 
graphite or heavy asphaltic oil. 

Thus, the development of lubricating machines brought about 
experimentation in lubricants, which showed that the heavy, 
asphalt-base oils give more lasting results than light oils, as the 
former have more body and adhere longer to rail and flanges. 
The greases used today are usually “hot-mixed” and contain from 
12 to 18 per cent of fine graphite, mixed uniformly. With a 
lubricator applying grease in the proper manner, there is very 
little wastage from grease thrown off. 


Economies Realized 


There is much physical evidence of the extent to which the 
life of high rails on curves is increased by lubrication. Many 
railroads have taken cross-sections of the rails on particular 
curves to determine the relative wear before and after lubricat- 
ing the rail, and in view of the information which has been re- 
ceived by the committee on the increased life of the high rails 
on curves that has been obtained by lubrication, it estimates that 
rail lubrication increases the life of such rail 100 per cent or 
more, depending on traffic conditions, loads on engine drivers, 
grades, the weight and section of rail and other factors. In fact, 


the figures indicate that the life of lubricated rail is from 2.5 to 
19.4 times greater than when ungreased. 

As rails wear by flange cutting it is necessary to renew them 
or to throw them in to gage, thus causing unavoidable damage 
Hence, a further saving, arising from the increased 


to the ties. 
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life of ties, may be expected as a result of lubricating the rail, 
although no definite figures are available at this time. 

The potential saving resulting from a reduction in curve re- 
sistance produced by lubricating the outer rail on curves may 
later prove to be the most important single benefit derived from 
the practice, but up to this time apparently no tests have been 
made to determine this effect. Statements have been received 
from a few railroads, however, to the effect that the tonnage 
rating of trains has been increased following the installation of 
rail lubricators. In one case reported, that of a 10-deg. curve 
located at the top of a 1%-per cent ruling grade, the tonnage 
has been increased 15 to 20 per cent. 

Definite savings are effected by increasing the life of car- 
wheel flanges and locomotive tires, but they cannot readily be 
determined from available records. This is especially true of 
car wheels, the life of which, if known, would be of limited 
value to this study because the movement of cars is not con- 
fined to a single railroad. There are three cases in point, how- 
ever, with respect to locomotive drivers. Tests made by the 
Louisville & Nashville indicate a net saving of $300 per locomo- 
tive in a period of six months. The Southern found that on one 
division rail lubrication extended the average life of the front 
tires on freight engines two months (from 2% months, un- 
greased, to 444 months, greased), an increase of 30 per cent. 
For passenger engines the increase was 1% months, or 75 per 
cent. On the Big Sandy subdivision of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
it is reported that prior to lubrication of the curves it was neces- 
sary to change the tires of locomotive drivers every two months, 
but that since lubrication of the curves was begun the tires run 
approximately twelve months before being changed. 

The latest reports indicate that the average cost of lubricating 
rails may be near the figure given by the Southern, which is 
approximately $59 per year per mile of lubricated track. The 
annual cost of operating 247 lubricators on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio was $17,536.19, or $71 per lubricator per year. This figure 
includes the cost of the grease, of filling and cleaning the ma- 
chines, and of the labor and materials applied in maintenance. 
Including annual investment and sinking fund charges, the fig- 
ure becomes $29,703.36, or $120 per lubricator per year. 


Discussion 


Comments made from the floor following the presenta- 
tion of this report disclosed that there is a widespread 
acceptance of the fact that, when properly designed and 
installed, rail lubricators contribute to increased life of 
rails and wheels and also to greater train tonnages. It 
was also revealed that lubricators are gaining wider use 
in terminals where they are producing excellent results. 


The Use of Work Equipment 


In a report presented by R. W. Grigg, supervisor, 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Committee on the Use of 
Work Equipment, various types of equipment were dis- 
cussed under topical headings designating the various 
major track maintenance operations in which they are 
employed. The information presented included a num- 
ber of tables of cost data. However, in the opinion of 
the committee, economy in track maintenance involves 
more than merely the actual dollars saved on a particular 
operation. The quality of work must be considered ; for 
example, a much better job is obtained by laying rail 
with work equipment. 

The advantage from the standpoint of safety was also 
stressed in the report; for example, in discussing rail 
laying the committee called attention to the hazards in- 
volved, adding that with the use of cranes and other 
labor-saving devices the number of men required to per- 
form the work has been greatly reduced and this has been 
followed by a proportionate reduction in accidents. 

Following are excerpts from the Committee’s com- 
ments on the performance of various operations with 
power equipment: 


Cleaning Ballast 


Hand cleaning of ballast is a slow and costly operation. With 
the introduction of ballast cleaning equipment, the number of 
miles of ballast cleaned has increased rapidly. The figures below 
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are au average of those submitted by a number of larger roads 
on the cost of cleaning ballast. 


Method Cost per Lin. Foot 
EO aN IMIR ie aiic pcre wi raiwis(aiarecldece geen 39 i $0.20 
Ee Oe a ae eae a 0.13 
Locomotive crane (one with screen)...... 0.054 
Locomotive crane (multiples of three)...... 0.036 
Be ie ONIN og pct case araras a GiNiS' 9's Be GALS 0.052 intertrack 

0.045 shoulder 
No. 1 Ballast Cleaner (rental BASIS) 6 vs:ci0 0.0528 intertrack 

0.026 shoulder 
No. 2 Ballast Cleaner (rental basis)...... 0.0534 


Through the use of ballast-cleaning equipment a greater num- 
ber of feet of track can be cleaned each season, at a saving of 
more than 50 per cent compared with the cost of hand cleaning 
and a more satisfactory job is obtained. 


Surfacing Track 


Reports from several roads show that from 585 to 900 ft. of 
track can be tamped per day with pneumatic tampers. The costs 
ranged from 10 to 14 cents per foot of track tamped. From 
350 to 600 ft. of track can be tamped per day with electric tamp- 
ers, according to reports received from several roads. The cost 
of the electric tamping varied from 7 to 9 cents per foot. 

Through the design of smaller and more flexible types of 
power units mechanical tamping is becoming more adaptable for 
spot surfacing. Savings corresponding to those effected through 
the use of mechanical tamping in out-of-face raising can be ex- 
pected from the use of similar equipment in spot surfacing. 


Unloading Ballast 


The cost of unloading stone and gravel ballast has been re- 
duced from 30 to 40 per cent through the use of special ballast 
cars. Unloading ballast necessitates either work-train or local- 
freight service, and the quicker the cars are unloaded the lower 
the cost. This is not the only factor involved, as the ballast has 
to be dressed by hand and a uniform distribution reduces the 
cost of dressing. 


Drainage 


Ditching is done with steam ditchers (both bucket and dipper), 
gasoline ditchers (both rail and crawler-mounted), the spreader, 
the gasoline drag-line and the bulldozer. The cost per cubic 
yard of ditching with such equipment has been reduced further 
through the use of special dump cars. Below is a tabulation of 
the cost per cubic yard of ditching with various types of ma- 
chines, compared with hand ditching. These represent the range 
of costs submitted by four of the larger roads. 


Cost per 
Cubic Yard 
NT ae ery mere Te ye er er eee $0.40 to $0.75 
UO IE oon ace Ace ccoare inant Obs ce meniagine eure mews 0.307 
Gas ditcher operated with drop-end dump and ordinary 
eg Rn er eee re ee 0.247 
Front-end loading crawler-type excavator...........00005 0.25 
ee ee eS en ee 0.1042 


MNT creek ccsaiats som oGietncwneKeleoer oniek es diseebe bms's 0.05 to 0.10* 
* Equals about 2.67 cents per lineal foot. 


Rail-End Repairs 


One of the southwestern roads reports a cost of 72.6 cents per 
joint for reconditioning rail ends over a period of a year. An 
average of 40 joints were reconditioned per day per man. An- 
other road reports that over a period of 10 years the cost of 
reclaiming joints by gas welding averages 10 cents per lineal 
inch. The arc welding of manganese crossings and frogs in 
track has resulted in a marked decrease in maintenance costs. 
This process has proved more flexible than the removal of frogs 
from track for repairs. 

The life of rail has been increased through the use of surface 
grinders of both the wheel and reciprocating types. Cross grind- 
ers have also been perfected for grinding or slotting rail joints. 
The cost of this operation is given as 1.6 cents per joint. One 
road surface-ground its rail with a reciprocating grinder at a 
total cost of 9 cents per joint. Corrugated rail was also treated 
with this type of grinder, the corrugations being removed suc- 
cessfully. This work was done at a cost of 4.82 cents per foot 
of track, of 2.41 cents per foot of rail, using four grinders. 


Supplementing its discussion of the primary uses of 
various types of work equipment, the committee called at- 
tention to the incidental application of various machines 
in such emergency work as snow fighting and salvage 
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operations following floods, and also enumerated the 
various types of snow melters that have been found 
effective in keeping switches, car retarders, etc., clear 
during blizzards. 


Conclusions 


In the foregoing discussion we have not attempted to present 
a study of the economical use of work equipment, the purpose 
being rather to show the unlimited possibilities of effecting econ- 
omies in track maintenance through its use. Economies in track 
maintenance have been obtained with work equipment in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


1. Quality of work performed—the quality of work performed 
by work equipment equals and in many cases surpasses that 
done by hand methods. 


2. Quantity of work done—A maximum amount of work is 
accomplished in a minimum length of time. Production in many 
cases has been doubled. 


3. Flexibility in use of machines—Work that was formerly 
thought impossible in the field has become routine maintenance 


work. The life of rail, frogs and switches has been greatly in- 
creased. 


4. Reduction in force—Less men are required to perform a 
greater quantity of work. 


Discussion 


That the value of work equipment as a means of re- 
ducing labor costs and improving the quality of the work 
done is generally recognized was emphasized by the dis- 
cussion of this report. Those participating in the dis- 
cussion were generally of the opinion that, in the interest 
of economy, each piece of work equipment should be 
adapted to a variety of tasks. Consideration was also 
given to the need for so equipping and organizing large 
maintenance gangs that each piece of equipment will be 


kept busy during the entire time that the gang is 
working. 


Steam Railway Accident 
Statistics 1922 — 1935 


Wasuincron, D.C. 


INCE 1888, when regular accident statistics for 
S steam railways were first compiled by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, there have been 
numerous changes in the rules for reporting accidents. 
Only general comparisons can be made for the entire 
period, such as those given regularly in Appendix A 
of the annual I. C. C. accident bulletin. The Bureau 
of Statistics of the commission has issued a statement 
accompanied by several tabulations reviewing a larger 
number of selected items from the railway accident 
Statistics over a period during which the requirements 
concerning the reporting of railway accidents have been 


unchanged. Generally, the years 1922 to 1935 have been 
covered. 


Number of Train Accidents 


Table No. 1 gives the number of collisions, derail- 
ments, and other train accidents without referring to 
the deaths and injuries connected therewith. These are 
covered by subsequent tables. A train accident is re- 
portable if it causes damage to railway property of 
more than $150. The peak year for train accidents in 
this period, 1923, was a year of maximum locomotive 
mileage and followed the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 
The number of train accidents per million locomotive 
and motor-train miles declined each year after 1923 
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to 1933, and the rate in 1935 was about one-half of that 
of 1922 but larger than that of the the two-preceding 
years. 


Casualties to Persons 


Table No. 2 shows the number of fatal and non- 
fatal injuries reported for persons: of all classes in the 
three groups of accidents, train, train-service, and non- 
train. The more rapid decline in number of injuries 
than in number of fatalities is said to be the result of 
the use of these statistics in safety contests which give 
carriers an incentive to scrutinize carefully the re- 
portability of each accident, it being their desire to 
report the smallest possible number. The decline in 
accident frequency on railways, according to the state- 
ment, is more accurately reflected in the decline in the 
number of persons killed. The reduction in fatalities 
from 7,233 in 1923 to 5,107 in 1935 is partly the result 
of improved safety conditions and partly of smaller em- 
ployment and traffic. 


Casualties to Passengers 


Table No. 3 summarizes the accidents to passengers. 
In 1922, 185 passenger fatalities were reported: There 
was a decline to 24 in 1932 and to 26 in 1935. In 
collisions and derailments, 96 passengers were killed in 
1922 and none in 1935. In 1932 there was only one. 
The number of passengers carried greatly declined in 
this period, but the passenger fatal accident rate per 
100-million passenger-miles shows the striking reduc- 
tion from .508 in 1922 to .112 in 1932 and .135 in 
1935. Not included in the statistics of killed are deaths 
of injured persons occurring after 24 hours following 
the accident. In 1935, there were 7 such subsequent 
deaths of injured passengers. 


Casualties to Employees on Duty 


Table No. 4 reviews casualties to railway employees 
on duty. The deaths numbered 1,587 in 1922, 500 in 
1933, and 555 in 1935. Per million man-hours, the 
fatality rate was 0.37 in 1922, 0.22 in 1931 and 0.24 
in 1935. From 1922 to 1935, the employee fatalities in 
train accidents declined 69.6 per cent; in train-service 
accidents 63.7 per cent; and in nontrain accidents 65.4 
per cent, or roughly in the same proportion. 

The decline in the injury rate was relativeiy greater, 
but this decline exaggerates the actual reduction in ac- 
cident frequency for the reason mentioned above in con- 
nection with Table No. 2. 


Casualties to Nontrespassers (Other 
Than Employees on Duty and Passengers) 


The casualties referred to in Table No. 5 occur 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. In 1935, in a total 
of 1,814 nontrespasser fatalities other than employees 
and passengers, 1,598 fell in the highway grade-cross- 
ing class. This total is obtained by combining 1,481 
given in the body of the table with 117 given in the 
footnote. 

Per million locomotive and motor-train miles, the fa- 
tality rate for these nontrespassers rose from 1.23 in 
1922 to 1.58 in 1928. It fell to 1.36 in 1930 but has 
again risen to 1.51 in 1935. 


Casualties to Trespassers 


Table No. 6 refers to accidents to all classes of 
trespassers on railway property. The total number of 
fatalities was greater in 1935 than in 1922 and the 
fatality rate per million locomotive and motor-train miles 
increased from 1.44 in 1922 to 2.23 in 1935. The ef- 


fect of safety education inaugurated by the railways 
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and protective measures adopted by railway police de- 
partments has been offset by the movement from place 
to place of larger numbers of persons in search of 
employment who cannot afford to travel in the regular 
way as passengers. While the highways of the country 
have attracted many persons of this class, the number 


of trespasser accidents on railway property has remained 
large. 


Highway Grade-Crossing Accidents 


Table No. 7 shows the increase in railway casualties 
at highway grade crossings from 1,969 killed in 1917 to 
2,568 in 1928 and a subsequent decline to 1,680 in 1935. 
The ratio of injured to killed has increased somewhat 
during this period, this series not having been affected 
by safety contests. 

The rapid substitution of automotive for other classes 
of vehicles is reflected in Table No. 8. In 1917 only 
60.64 per cent of the highway grade-crossing accidents 
involved automobiles. The percentage increased to 90.78 
in 1928 and has risen more slowly thereafter to 92.71 
in 1935. 

Table No. 9 brings the automobile accidents at cross- 
ings into comparison with the number of automobiles 
registered. The ratio of casualties to registrations has 
declined from 8.19 in 1917 to 2.24 in 1935. 

Table No. 10. There is a considerable variation 
among the states in the trend of accidents at rail-high- 
way crossings in the period 1922-1935. For example, 
the number of deaths in New York increased from 119 
in 1922 to 209 in 1926 and decreased to 84 in 1935. In 
Ohio, there was an increase from 181 in 1922 to a peak 
in 1927 of 300, with a subsequent decline to 199 in 1935. 
For Illinois, the number in 1922 was 179; a peak of 
288 was reached in 1928 and in 1935 the number was 
225. In Kansas and Nebraska, it was greater in 1935 
than in 1926. 


Cost of Railway Accidents 


There are no available figures which indicate the 
complete monetary loss resulting from accidents on 
steam railways. There are however, some statistics 
which have a bearing upon this question. In Table No. 


_11 are given figures taken from carriers’ annual reports 


concerning the amounts charged to accounts for “In- 
juries to persons” and “Clearing wrecks” for the period 
1911 to 1935. A peak was reached in both items in 
1920. Thereafter, with few exceptions, the amounts 
declined year by year. Related to total railway operat- 
ing expenses, these accident expenses have become 
relatively less important since 1914. 

Monthly reports of railway accidents to the com- 
mission contain estimates of damage resulting from 
reportable train accidents. These are shown in Table 
No. 11(a) for the years 1923 to 1935 inclusive. Prior 
to 1923, the items were not given separately as to equip- 
ment, way and structures, and cost of clearing wrecks. 
“here has been generally a decline in the total amount 
of such damage since 1923 with a slight upturn in 1935. 
n Table No. 11(a), the average cost per train accident 
s also given. The trend in this average is upward 
‘hrough 1933, followed by a drop in 1934 and a rise 
1 1935. The ratio of each of the three classes of 
‘amage to the total has fluctuated but little. 





PAssFNGER Locomotive No. 12 of the Chicago, Rock Island 
Pacific, which fell into the Cimarron river near Dover, Okla., 
n September 18, 1906, was found recently by swimmers near 
1e bridge where it fell. The locomotive lies in about 14 feet 
f water. The accident in 1906 occurred when heavy rains 
iused the river to overflow its banks. 
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New Books... 


Handbook of Engineering Fundamentals. Prepared by a staff 
of specialists under the editorship of Ovid W. Eshbach. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1,081 pages, 
5% in. by 8¥% in., illustrated. Price, $5. 

The “Eshbach” handbook is the first volume in a proposed new 

Wiley Engineering Handbook Series. It has been prepared for 

the purpose of embodying in a single volume those fundamental 

laws and theories of science which are basic to engineering 
practice and is essentially a summary of the principles of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, the properties and uses of engi- 
neering materials, the mechanics of solids and fluids and the 
commonly used mathematical and physical tables, to which has 
been added a discussion of the elementary legal aspects of con- 
tractural relations with which all engineers should be familiar, 

The thirteen sections of the book cover Mathematical and 

Physical Tables; Mathematics; Physical Units and Standards; 

Theoretical Mechanics; Mechanics of Materials; Mechanics of 

Fluids; Engineering Thermodynamics; Electricity and Magne- 

tism; Radiation and Light Acoustics, and Meteorology; Chem- 

istry; Metallic Materials; Non-Metallic Materials, and Contracts. 


Steam Locomotive Design: Data and Formulae. By E. A. Phil- 
lipson, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., A. M. I. Mech. E., M. I. Loco. E. 
Published by the Locomotive Publishing Co., Ltd., 3, Amen 
Corner, E. C. 4, London, England. 420 pages, 5% in. by 8% 
in., tllustrated. Price, $7.50. 

The author has endeavored in this book to include only the 

essential theory of heat engines and application of mechanics, 

and to avoid repetition of the most elementary principles and 
abstruse academic theories which have but limited application 
to everyday practice. It is written in terms of British practice. 

Historical details and descriptive.paragraphs are avoided, except 

where they affect present-day considerations of design. While 

the subject is treated largely from the viewpoint of the loco- 
motive engineer, the book has been written to provide a refer- 
ence on design for all those concerned with the construction, 
operation and maintenance of the steam locomotive and to meet 
the needs of the designer and the more advanced student for 
a textbook covering the subject in the light of recent research 
and current practice. There are twelve chapters dealing with 
factors which must be considered before the design of the 
locomotive is begun; tractive force, power, adhesion and resist- 
ance; determination of principal dimensions; boiler design; 
superheating and feedwater heating; compounding, etc. Num- 
erous drawings of details, etc., are provided, and an Appendix 
presents ultimate tensile strength and other particulars of mate- 
rials for locomotive construction as specified by the British 
Standards institution. 


Proceedings of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association for 
1936. 582 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the association, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, $6. 

This volume contains the complete report of the thirty-second 

year’s work of the association, and includes 36 papers and re- 

ports, in addition to the usual record of routine business. While 
some of the reports deal with technical matters relating particu- 
larly to the wood-preserving industry, 10 are of direct interest 
to railway men. These are Tie Service Records, Marine Piling 

Service Records, Post Service Records, Pole Service Records, 

Research on Termites in the United States, Electrical Resistance 

of Poles, Clean Treatments, a Bibliography Relating to Fire- 

proofing of Wood, Experience of the Central of Georgia with 

Treated Materials, and what has come to be widely: known as 

the Helphenstine report, presenting for 1935 data showing the 

quantities of wood treated and preservatives used in the United 

States, compiled by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., of the Forest Serv- 

ice, Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to the foregoing, many railway officers will also be 
interested in the papers on Creosotes—Their Toxicity, Perma- 
nence and Permanence of Toxicity, Toxicities of Creosotes and 
other Coal-Tar Products Extracted from Hardwood Ties Which 
Had Been in the Track for 20 Years or More, Creosote Treat- 
ment of Jack Pine, and the several committee reports dealing 
with the revision of the treatment standards for ties, timber and 
lumber, and poles. 
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A.A.R. Approves Power 


Reverse Gear Agreement 


Member roads at special meeting in 
Chicago ratify pact with the 
locomotive brctherhoods 


An agreement reached between commit- 
tees representing the carriers and the loco- 
motive brotherhoods governing the instal- 
lation of power reverse gears on locomo- 
tives was approved by member roads of 
the Association of American Railroads at 
a special meeting at the Blackstone hotel, 
Chicago, on September 25. Under the 
agreement all locomotives built after Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, are to be equipped with 
power reverse gears, while all locomotives 
used in road service and weighing 150,000 
lb. or over on drivers, and all switching 
locomotives weighing 130,000 lb. or over 
on drivers, are to be similarly equipped 
when they are placed in the shops for ma- 
jor repairs; this not later than January 1, 
1942, unless the management and repre- 
sentatives of the employees on individual 
roads agree otherwise. 

Negotiations on behalf of the railroads 
were conducted by Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; M. 
W. Clement, president of the Pennsylva- 
nia; L. A. Downs, president of the IIli- 
nois Central; J. B. Hill, president of the 
Louisville & Nashville; F. W. Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & North West- 
ern; F. E. Williamson, president of the 
New York Central, and J. J. Pelley, pres- 
ident of the association. 

The question of installing power reverse 
gears in locomotives has been under con- 
sideration for several years. On January 
18, 1933, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after hearings, issued an order 
directing the railroads to equip their loco- 
motives with power reverse gears before 
January 1, 1937. The order of the com- 
mission was entered on a complaint of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, which alleged that manu- 
ally operated reverse gears are inherently 
unsafe and unsuitable in principle and de- 
sign, subjecting the traveling public to un- 
necessary peril; and violating the boiler 
inspection act. In June, 1933, the Ameri- 
can Railway Association and the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association asked 
the federal district court for the Northern 
district of Ohio to set aside the commis- 
sion’s order, and on November 24 of that 
year the order was annulled by three fed- 
eral judges in court at Cleveland. On 
January 7, 1935, the Supreme Court of the 


United States affirmed the decree of the 
lower court, basing its decision on the 
ground that the commission could make 
an order of the kind only in the interests 
of safety, and that there was an absence 
of any real finding that safe operation re- 
quires the discontinuance of the manual 
reverse gear and the substitution of the 
power reverse gear. Upon the request of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the commission reopened the case on Oc- 
tober 29, 1935, and briefs were filed in 
July, 1936. Since the commission has not 
rendered its decision, this agreement is ex- 
pected to result in the dismissal of the 
proceedings. 

The annual meeting of member roads of 
the association will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, on November 6. 


Communications Commission to In- 
vestigate Telegraph Contract 


Acting on complaint of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ordered an 
investigation of provisions of the contract 
between the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The general question of 
the legality of the Western Union’s so- 
called exclusive contracts with railroads 
has been under consideration by the com- 
mission for some time. 


New York to Washington in 215 Min. 


The Congressional Limited, fastest of 
Pennsylvania trains between New York 
and Washington, D. C., has had 10 min- 
utes more clipped from its schedule and 
the time now is 226 miles in 215 minutes, 
including six stops. The new time table 
includes also a new fast train, leaving 
Washington at 1:30 p.m., and running 
through to New York in four hours. The 
hourly trains between New York and 
Philadelphia (Broad Street Station) are 
all made faster, and the 8 a.m. from Phil- 
adelphia goes through in 94 minutes. 


Mid-West Shippers’ Board 


The regular meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at 
Rockford, I1l., on October 8. Besides the 
reports of standing committees, the pro- 
gram will include an address by Ray 
Wantz, president of the Rockford Fibre 
Container Company. At a joint luncheon 
with the Rotary Club of Rockford, Elmer 
Serl will be the guest speaker, while 
George A. Blair will discuss the functions 
of the advisory board and W. Y. Wildman 
will present a resume of committee re- 
ports. 
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All Business Problems Now 
Akin to Railroad Problem 


Dunn calls advocates of socialistic 
transport policies aids to wider 
application of such doctrines 


“One of the important results of de- 
velopments in this country within recent 
years, and especially since the New Deal 
began, has been to make the problems con- 
fronting other kinds of business remark- 
ably similar to the problems with which 
the railroads have been confronted for 25 
years,” said Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany and editor of the Railway Age, in an 
address to the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce at Oshkosh, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 24. 

“For many years,” Mr. Dunn continued, 
“business interests promoted the applica- 
tion of certain government policies to the 
railroads. They accepted the view that the 
railroads were a peculiar institution, be- 
cause quasi-monopolistic and engaged in 
rendering a public service, and that there- 
fore they should be subjected to regula- 
tion and government-subsidized competi- 
tion. 

“The railways have ceased to be even 
a quasi-monopoly because of the competi- 
tion of government-aided carriers by air, 
highway and water. Meanwhile the New 
Deal has sponsored the policy of a 
‘planned economy,’ the execution of which 
would involve government control of all 
kinds of business. This policy has been 
set back by decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the N.R.A. and other cases, but 
it has not by any means been abandoned. 
In addition the New Deal has engaged in 
government subsidized competition with 
numerous industries and threatens similar 
competition with others. The most con- 
spicuous example is government competi- 
tion with the power industry. But this is 
by no means the only one. Some of its 
principal proponents go so far as to advo- 
cate government subsidization of co-opera- 
tives that do, or would, compete even with 
retail merchants in all our cities and towns. 

“Some fifty years ago the federal gov- 
ernment began and has since been regu- 
lating railway rates to prevent discrimina- 
tions. Now it has passed the Robinson- 
Patman bill to regulate prices of com- 
modities to prevent alleged discriminations 
in them. . The first federal legislation for 
collective bargaining and regulation of 
wages was applied to the railways. Now, 


(Continued on page 493) 
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Express Agency Creates 
General Sales Department 


President Head announces new plan 
of greatly widened sales 
promotion activities 


Creation of a Railway Express Agency 
General Sales Department “to carry for- 
ward a greatly widened plan of sales pro- 
motion activities’ was announced on 
October 1 by L. O. Head, president of 
R. E. A. The inauguration of this new 
department, which will maintain head- 
quarters at the Express Agency’s general 
offices, 230 Park avenue, New York, it is 
believed, makes R. E. A. “the first large 
transportation company to give definite 
recognition to modern selling principles as 
a factor in stimulating increased traffic.” 

The move follows through to capitalize 
on the “striking success” of the “More 
Business Plan” which was inaugurated by 
President Head throughout the Express 
Agency’s nationwide organization late in 
1932. Under this plan, the 50,000 em- 
ployees of the company were assembled 
together in group meetings at regular in- 
tervals to discuss means of developing new 
business for express shipping and to re- 
claim former traffic that had gradually 
drifted to competing transportation me- 
diums. Before this unified drive had been 
under way a year, the résults began to 
become evident. In 1933, the upward 
trend in the volume of business handled 
by the Railway Express Agency started 
and it has progressively advanced each 
year since. In 1933, 118,000,000 shipments 
were handled, and the monthly increases 
during the first six months of this year 
have been even more: pronounced. 

Kinsey N. Merritt, former assistant gen- 
eral manager, Department of Public Rela- 
tions, has been appointed to direct the 
General Sales Department with the title of 
general sales manager. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Merritt will come in contact with 
drivers of vehicles for the Agency. 
“Curiously enough,” Mr. Head said in this 
connection, “our drivers have borne the 
brunt of business solicitation. Of course, 
they are unusual drivers. Henceforth they 
and other employes will receive instruc- 
tion in solicitation from a department or- 
ganized for that purpose.” 

The creation of the new sales depart- 
ment is coincidental with executive changes 
resulting from the retirement of George S. 
Lee, vice-president in charge of traffic. In 
the latter connection Mr. Head made pub- 
lic the appointment of Calvin A. Frey as 
vice-president in charge of traffic, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lee, and in addition announced 
the creation of a new position, to be 
known as traffic executive, and the ap- 
pointment to it of J. H. Butler, who has 
heen general manager of the Department 
of Public Relations and who is well known 
to the shipping public throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Butler will keep closely in touch 
with all phases of express shipping, with 
the view to more closely cementing the re- 
lations between the patrons and the com- 
pany, bringing about closer cooperation 
between the two. 

Another important change in the traffic 
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department involved the appointment of 
R. S. Wheeler, former traffic manager, as 
general traffic manager, also a new posi- 
tion. In his enlarged responsibilities Mr. 
Wheeler will have general direction of the 
company’s traffic and rates. C. F. Mes- 
senkopf, assistant traffic manager, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Wheeler as traffic 
manager. 


A. & W. P. Earned Net—A Correction 


In the Railway Age of September 12, 
page 392, the net railway operating income 
of the Atlanta & West Point for the first 
seven months of the current year was in- 
correctly shown with a minus sign before 
it. The company had net railway operat- 
ing income before depreciation and retire- 
ments of $36,353 instead of a net operat- 
ing loss of that amount for this period. 


New Haven Revives “Bicycle Trains” 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, which in the late spring operated 
four or five Sunday “bicycle trains” out 
of New York, the patronage of which in 
almost every case extended to the limit of 
the available cycles, has announced two 
additional excursions of the type for the 
autumn. One is to be run on October 4 
and another on October 18. 


Reduction in Refrigerator Car Mileage 
Found Not Justified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding not justified a 
proposal by the railroads to reduce from 
1.7 to 1.5 cents per mile the allowance 
paid to car companies on refrigerator cars 
bearing the mechanical designation “RB,” 
which are described as beverage, ice, wa- 
ter, or vinegar refrigerators, similar in de- 
sign to bunker refrigerators except that 
they are not equipped with either ice-bunk- 
ers or ventilating devices. The reduction 
was proposed as part of a program recom- 
mended by a committee of the American 
Railway Association in 1933. 


Atlantic Shippers’ Board 


The Atlantic Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will hold its regular: meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on 
Thursday, October 8. In addition to the 
regular commodity reports, there will be 
discussions on: Simplification in publica- 
tion of tariffs; legislative matters affecting 
the shippers and railroads; the consolidat- 
ed freight classification; pick-up and de- 
livery service; modification of demurrage 
rules; adequacy of freight cars; loss and 
damage (damage to furniture shipments; 
damage to neon signs). 

W. C. Kendall will report for the A. A. 
R.; G. Metzman (New York Central) 
will speak for railroads in the local terri- 
tory, and A. P. Stevens will speak on the 
freight car supply. At the noon-day 
luncheon, the principal speaker will be 
Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

The regular dinner and meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore is to be held in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, on Wednesday 
evening, to be followed by dancing. The 
Traffic Club has made arrangements to 
entertain the wives of Advisory Board 
delegates by a trip to Annapolis. 
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103 Railroads Report Net of 
$56,090,777 for August 


Preliminary figure made public by 
A. A. R. compares with $36,833,- 
008 for same month last year 


Advance reports from 103 Class I rail- 
roads, representing 84.3 per cent of total 
operating revenues, just received and made 
public by the Association of American 
Railroads, show that those roads in August 
had a net railway operating income of 
$56,090,777 compared with $36,833,008 in 
the same month last year. Operating rev- 
enues of the 103 Class I railroads in Au- 
gust totaled $296,322,252 compared with 
$247,918,064, in August last year, or an 
increase of 19.5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses of the same roads in August, this 
year, totaled $207,134,356 compared with 
$186,285,709 in August, last year, or an 
increase of 11.2 per cent. Taxes paid in 
August by the 103 railroads amounted to 
$24,285,340 compared with $17,362,068 in 
August, 1935, or an increase of 39.9 per 
cent. 

Fifty-one Class I railroads, representing 
93.3 per cent of the total revenues in the 
eastern district, advance reports show, had 
a net railway operating income in August 
of $33,299,348 compared with $21,744,140 
in August, last year. Twenty-two Class I 
railroads; representing 89.3 per cent of the 
total revenues in the southern district, had 
a net railway operating income of $5,972,- 
033 in August, compared with $3,029,964 in 
the same month one year ago, while 30 
Class I railroads, representing 72.1 per 
cent of the total revenues in the western 
district, had a net railway operating in- 
come of $16,819,396 in August compared 
with $12,058,904 one year ago. 

Operating revenues of the 51 railroads 
in the eastern district amounted to $161,- 
120,941 in August, this year, compared 
with $132,883,430 in the same month one 
year ago, or an increase of 21.2 per cent. 
The 22 railroads in the southern district 
had operating revenues in August, this 
year, of $36,191,928 compared with $30,- 
004,639 in August, last year, or an in- 
crease of 20.6 per cent, while the 30 rail- 
roads in the western district had operating 
revenues amounting to $99,009,383 in Au- 
gust compared with $85,029,995 in the same 
month one year ago, or an increase of 
16.4 per cent. 

Operating expenses in” August of the 
same roads .in the eastern district totaled 
$109,666,899 compared with $97,514,391 in 
August one year ago, or an increase of 
12.5 per cent. In the southern district the 
roads from which reports have so far been 
received had operating expenses totaling 
$26,912,449 in August compared with $24,- 
374,190 in August, last year, or an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, while the 30 roads in 
the western district which have reported 
showed operating expenses of $70,555,008 
for August compared with $64,397,128 in 
the same month one year ago, or an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent. 


Glacier Park Visitors Set New Record 


With a total of 205,782 visitors during 
the 1936 season, Glacier National Park 
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established a new attendance record for 
the fourth consecutive year. This year’s 
record represents a 47 per cent increase 
over last year, when 140,256 persons visited 
the park. Travelers to the park by rail 
increased 30 per cent. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at Hotel Touraine, 
Boston, on Tuesday evening, October 13. 
The speaker will be Colonel J. T. Loree, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson. As heretofore, at 
the Copley-Plaza, the meeting will be pre- 
ceded by a dinner at the Touraine at 6:30. 

The Chicago Car Foremen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting for 1936 
on Friday evening, October 16, at the Ho- 
tel LaSalle, Chicago. New officers and 
directors will be elected for the ensuing 
year, after which the members, guests and 
their families will participate in an enter- 
tainment program and dance. 


Canadian Union Condemns Naming 
of O. R. C. Man to C. N. R. Board 


The grand council of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees last 
week at Ottawa brought its 27th annual 
meeting to a close by passing a resolution 
vigorously condemning the method em- 
ployed in choosing Brenton L. Daly of 
Winnipeg as employees’ representative on 
the Canadian National board of directors. 

The grand division held choice of Mr. 
Daly, a railway conductor, had been made 
by undemocratic methods and largely by 
unions controlled in the United States. 

Mr. Daly was appointed by the gov- 
ernment by order-in-council September 16, 
after his name had been recommended by 
a conference of union general chairmen 
held in Montreal. The resolution held the 
representative should have been chosen by 
a vote of employees and said Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King had suggested pre- 
viously the possibility of such a course. 


Complaining Commuters Satisfied 


The Pennsylvania announces that the six 
months’ grievance of commuters in New 
Jersey, concerning an extra charge on 
monthly and weekly tickets when used to 
and from Pennsylvania station, New York 
City, has been settled to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Beginning September 21, 
the supplemental fare of 15 cents was re- 
duced materially and the chief complainant 
agreed to pay up for the rides in which 
he had refused compliance with the com- 
pany’s rules. 

A supplemental ticket, valid within one 
month, at 10 cents a ride, is now to be 
sold with 60-trip monthly and 12-trip 
weekly tickets; the 10-cent rate being ap- 
plicable at all stations as far as Cliffwood, 
N. J. (on the New York & Long Branch, 
34 miles from New York). Beyond Cliff- 
wood the price is graduated down to 7.5 
cents a ride. Twenty-trip supplemental 
tickets, on the same basis, will be sold, 
usable within two months. Secondly, there 
is a 25-trip supplemental ticket at $2.50, 
valid within six months, to be used only 
in connection with 50-trip and 100-trip 
commutation tickets. The present supple- 
mental tickets at 12.5 cents a ride, and the 
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15-cent tickets (with single trip tickets), 
will be continued. 

Charles S. Okin, attorney in charge of 
the negotiations with the railroad com- 
pany, has written a letter to the hundred— 
more or less—of commuters who have con- 
tinued to refuse to comply with the rules 
and to whom the railroad company has 
sent bills for arrears, advising these per- 
sons that the railroad company is obliged 
by law to insist on payment of the legal 
tariff rates. 

The reductions in rates apply not only 
on the Long Branch line but on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania as far as New 
Brunswick, 33 miles from New York. 


Fourth Section Relief Allowed on 
Ocean-Rail Commodity Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a fourth section relief order 


October 3, 1936 


granting authority, on conditions, to con- 
tinue or to establish and maintain commod- 
ity rates from and to eastern ports and in- 
terior points within New England and 
trunk line territories, on one hand, and 
points within central, Illinois and western 
trunk line territories, on the other hand, 
over ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail routes 
through Baltimore, Md., Virginia ports, 
and Savannah, Ga., without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provisions of Section 4 
of the interstate commerce act. 


Net Deficit for Seven Months Reduced 
to $4,472,828 


The net deficit of the Class I railroads, 
after deduction of fixed and contingent 
charges but before depreciation, for the 
first seven months of 1936 was only $4,472,- 
828, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s monthly compilation of se- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of July 
1936 1935 


For the seven months of 


Income Items 1936 1935 
$61,773,323 $26,919,344 1. Net railway operating income....... $300,017,259 $221,695,798 
12,550,950 12,336,382 RR erase rer re 84,065,146 90,762,026 
74,324,273 39,255,726 3. EE eer ere 384,082,405 312,457,824 
1,542,346 1,426,240 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 11,166,683 10,262,878 
72,781,927 37,829,486 5. Income available for fixed charges 372,915,722 302,194,946 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,208,014 11,144,855 6-01. Rent for leased roads....... 78,260,640 77,738,977 
41,061,074 41,427,651 6-02. Interest deductions ......... 290,547,798 293,425,302 
229,703 218,521 6-03. Other deductions ........... 1,548,590 1,524,407 
52,498,791 52,791,027 6-04. Total fixed charges....... 370,357,028 372,688,686 
20,283,136 § 14,961,541 7. Income after fixed charges....... 2,558,694 § 70,493,740 
999,831 999,832 eee 7,031,522 7,016,522 
19,283,305 § 15,961,373 9. I ara sigieeiernsd wiser ine § 4,472,828 § 77,510,262 
10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
16,164,994 16,406,385 I, i 6k cr awdcedeneine’ 112,944,530 113,935,471 
2,809,278 1,446,637 HI. Federal mceme tanes... «<2... cccceces 14,316,060 9,392,815 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
3,039,329 2,313,329 12-01. On common stock.......... 40,535,924 48,998,668 
990,060 929,160 12-02. On preferred stock........ 14,192,971 9,056,062 


Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of July 
1936 1935 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707)............. 


ttre wren amie ixiey one wanes ees 
15. Demand loans and deposits...............+.. 
16. Time drafts and Geposits........ccccccsecenss 
SF, CE SII obec crc h eee seed sivccenseais 
18. Loans and bills receivable...........e.sseeee 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable.... 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............ 
ee I A IID oy 6.0.45 Ws. do 8:00.40 8:0% 
23. Interest and dividends receivable............ 
i ois nb cees sd cawcaweente'ss 
a, ne GE I ion Seda ce cewsee nade 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).... 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months}..... 


Oe ee eee 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable...... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable......... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable.............. 
32. Interest matured pol Seat anaes arheid-iea se ar aapanies 
33. Dividends matured unpaid.................. 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid................ 
35. Unmatured dividends declared............... 
36. Unmatured interest accrued............es00- 
eee eee 
SG. CE CURUEME TRTMEIEE. 6c cbs cctcccocieciccce 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 


S. Government taxes............ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes. . 





aie POET DE $688,489,789  $740,014,651 
ED oleae ahaa $424,529,056  $347,677,031 
RSS EN we RPI 6,842,362 13,028,088 
BR IECERE NEIN e 32,451,437 29,579,556 
LENG TINE TES 131,938,836 51,764,784 
wank tee Sasa whe ate 2.505.757 4,094,553 
el ea RDI: 61,509,109 54,235,968 

50,206,439 42'868,613 
RAED LER OEE 140,399,949 133,892,011 
cpusidesawexpesina 295,516,877 298,645,963 
putinr havea nama 26,500,323 31,423,597 
piv AO apap le 2,149,784 2'078,196 
IES Ee SE 6,233,985 4,276,363 





AS Pe ee $1,180,783,914 $1,013,564,723 














RE TNE Ee Oe $177,720,045  $187,269,436 
PES SERVO fn sae $226,783,627 $344,448,695 
ncaa Senniphanrmeey: 81,777,308 70,367,432 
STANT EN EE 227,278,219 214,673,533 
nk Salecinn Siena 92°532.299 58,019,311 
pdincb alten Pinata 478,310,702 357,147,952 
whk Diaccidiohiada’s 6,494,225 8.795.345 
mE DARE OMI 444.257.661 308,262,104 
eR T ee top 9.345.821 7,849,917 
Reda ere ae 104,770,157 103,757,508 
Dieta ht Becuds 26,962,947 26,128,931 
EEE ES: 25,040,824 15,452,784 
SUL. NOTE PAD eo $1,723,553,790 $1,514,903,512 
nt eee ere $64,172,691 $32,457,926 
s ghabthis a Kiciliea asiaai 146,152,026 145,522,003 


* The net income as reported includes charges of $1,510,745 for July, 1936, and $10,124,808 for 
the seven months of 1936 on account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security Act 
of 1935; also $3,846,268 for July, 1936, and $19,607,340 for the seven months of 1936 under the re- 
quirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income 


tax upon their employees, and for other purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). 


for July, 1935, includes credits of $932,436 and for the seven months of 1935 credits of $6,458,128. 
on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under the Railroad Retirement Act of 


1934 


¢ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 

that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 

Deficit or other reverse items. 


The net income 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Name of railway 


pe eR SR rea a ree ee 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 
Atlantic Coast Line R 
Baltimore & Ohio R 
Boston & Maine R. R............eeseeeeeee 
en ee ee SS Serre errs eee 
oe eS eS SS Aer 
ee SS a eee eee 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t............. 
Chicago & North Western Ry.t...........++. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f.............. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t......... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
Delaware & Hudson R. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t....... 
EletG, JOMCt Me TARO AV... 66 csc ccsesceses 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 
Grand Trunk Western R. R 

ee SO eae 
Illinois Central R. R 
eo RS a ee eee: 
ee eee 
Lomueeene. me Wadieitte Bo Be oe 6 occ esc es csaiee 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Lo ge OD RS ere re 
ee eS i 5 ere 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. P........ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... 
Norfolk & Western Ry 
Northern Pacific Ry 
a A te 
PEE IN ONND, is i680 66s 60s ce seea's 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R 
PM ei eo etal) a6 discord rar een iesiiaee 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t............... 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest.............. 
semmonea Bir Lin’ Ry.?. 5. oo ss cc cccccccecs 
Southern he SS oe ee 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||.... 
Texas & Pacific Ry 
Union Pacific R. R 
Wabash Ry. 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 


Net income after deprec. 


4 
For the seven months of 


Net income before deprec. 
wu 





. * 
For the seven months of 
1935 


1936 1935 1936 
* $959,458 *$1,732,558 * $759,148 *$1,547,872 
2,155,430 2,707,126 8,775,967 9,450,044 
1,423,266 * 623,963 2,605,419 688,070 
* 1,820,819 * 3,545,165 2,488,498 540,048 
* 2,772,735 * 422,898 * 1,814,900 525,529 
* 1,472,609 * 1,682,874 * 1,023,395 * 1,207,149 
* 2,003,331 * 905,415 *_1,110;453 53,545 
21,040,465 14,905,083 25,953,328 19,659,046 
* 702,776 * 1,174,604 * 357,420 * 819,060 
* 9,788,534 * 8,610,668 * 6,871,916 * 5,671,167 
310,878 * 3,771,135 2,987,239 * 832,017 
* 496,849 * 1,132,328 * 206,788 * 828,941 
*10,212,153 *13,339,605 * 7,077,115 *10,065,895 
* 9,398,690 * 9,745,348 * 6,890,534 * 7,165,243 
* 1,495,221 * 1,884,998 * 1,146,864 * 1,518,188 
* 1,072,410 * 1,524,059 * 428,246 * 936,204 
* 653,484 * 1,880,192 904,817 * 304,434 
* 3,515,423 * 3,097,050 * 2,841,775 * 2,400,688 
867,863 829,486 1,392,703 1,347,349 
428,619 * 1,401,236 2,697,067 942,724 
670,772 * 51,363 1,335,475 375,673 
* 1,154,479 * 3,091,778 991,942 * 972,500 
* 2,073,642 * 3,137,396 1,754,153 780,905 
289,892 * 1,249,689 1,630,843 117,448 
* 435,592 * 775,361 223,730 * 78,746 
4,040,434 1,619,675 6,479,464 4.112,232 
* 3,658,892 * 3,959.899 * 2,945,227 * 3,307,869 
1,383,990 * 2,980,819 * 634,434 * 2.222,286 
* 6,771,709 *10,148,514 * 4,320,997 * 7,636,706 
1,410,557 * 5,810,803 10,853,716 3,899,072 
1,383,822 * 274,704 2,285,315 675,621 
* 4.793.172 * 1,902,857 * 2,784.501 144,433 
6,838,819 11,695,717 19,463,933 14,323,284 
* 5,472,200 * 7,430,466 * 3,626,475 * 5.568.960 
5,768,215 11,296,105 28.448,264 23,997,274 
1,257,105 220,173 2.737.115 1,721,235 
2,367,940 1,663,834 3.420.937 2,722,840 
3,407,392 2,657,375 5,266,333 4,420,429 
* 4,957,793 * 7,167,754 * 3,076,486 * 5,325,021 
* 272,177 * 394,868 81,409 * 31,348 
* 4,089,808 * 4.013,281 * 2.993.996 ‘* 2:921.965 
446,744 * 3,102,095 2,340,430 * 1,411,165 
1,320,977 * 2,999,791 5,910,425 1,437,815 
670,167 255,794 1,351,355 959,210 
4,339,295 3,866,423 8,099,547 7,632,172 
* 1,525,559 * 1,916,154 * 280,619 * 652,224 
* 412,170 * 1,189,298 * 111,926 * 890,400 


$ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe Ry. 


f Includes Roston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 
separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies resulted in a net deficit of $2,006.042 for 


seven months of 19 
this statement. 
* Deficit. 


36 and $2,290,039 for seven months of 1935. These figures are not reflected in 








lected income and balance-sheet items. For 
the corresponding period of last year there 
was a net deficit of $77,510,262. For the 
month of July there was a net income be- 
fore depreciation of $19,283.305, as com- 
pared with a deficit ‘of $15,961.373 in the 
corresponding month of 1935. For July 73 
roads reported a net income and 62 a net 
deficit, and for the seven months period 59 


reported a net income but 76 reported 
deficits. 


General Foremen Elect Officers 


Three subjects, or committee reports, 
Were presented at the 30th annual meet- 
ing of the International Railway General 
Foremen’s Association held September 15 
anl 16 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The meetings were in charge of President 
A. H. Keys, district master car builder, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
th: subjects considered were Maintenance 
of Diesel Locomotives, Production Meth- 
os in Locomotive Repairs and Mainten- 
aie of High-Speed Passenger Equipment. 

\t the close of the business session, the 
f. ‘lowing officers were elected for the en- 
s'ng year: President, F. T. James, gen- 
e'-1 foreman, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
V estern, East Orange, N. J.: First Vice- 
r esident, F. B. Downey, general foreman, 
C csapeake & Ohio, Huntington, W. Va.;: 





Second Vice-President, J. Oxley, general 
car foreman, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago; Third Vice-President, Charles C. 
Kirkhuff, general foreman, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Chicago; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William Hall, Winona, Minn. 


Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Board 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Advisory Board was held 
at Spokane, Wash., on September 23, with 
an attendance of approximately 600. in- 
dustrial, agricultural and railroad repre- 
sentatives from Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Oregon. Reports of commodity 
committees indicate more optimism and 
greater confidence in improved business 
conditions than at any time within the 
last five years. These committees fore- 
cast that 212,137 cars will be loaded during 
the fourth quarter of this year, as com- 
pared with 187,902 cars in the same period 
of 1935, an increase of 12.9 per cent. 

Carl R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific, the principal speaker, predicted 
that “we are going to see a greater move- 
ment of freight and passengers than in 
1929. with fewer cars and yet more rap- 
idly.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, L. C. Newlands, vice- 
president and general manager of the Ore- 
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gon Portland Cement Company, Portland; 
vice-president, W. G. Perrow, district 
manager of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; executive sec- 
retary, R. R. Reter, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pinnacle Packing 
Company, Medford, Oregon. 


Canadian Roads in August 


In August operating revenues of the 
Canadian National totaled $15,733,625, an 
increase of $1,537,155 over the correspond- 
ing month of 1935. Operating expenses 
were $15,053,044, an increase of $1,426,- 
246 over August last year. Net operating 
revenue for the month totaled $680,581, 
exceeding that of 1935 by $110,909. 

For the current year up to August 31, 
operating revenues have totaled $116,491,- 
348, an increase of $7,291,951. Operating 
expenses totaled $113,248,524, showing an 
increase of $7,892,458 over 1935. Net 
operating revenue of the system for the 
eight months totals $3,242,824, a decrease 
of $600,507 as compared with last year. 

Net operating revenue of $634,484 was 
earned by the Canadian Pacific in August, 
which contrasts with $508,339 for August 
of last year, an increase of $126,144. Gross 
for August at $12,009,638 showed an in- 
crease of $1,073,062 over the gross for 
August of last year, while operating ex- 
penses at $11,375,153 showed an increase 
of $946,917. 

For the first eight months, net operating 
revenues amounted to $8,404,584, as com- 
pared with $8,096,540 for the correspond- 
ing eight-month period of last year, an in- 
crease of $308,044. Gross for the eight 
months totaled $85,631,414, an increase of 
$7,036,646 over gross for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, while operating 
expenses at $77,226,830 showed an increase 
of $6,728,602. 


Action on Certificates and Permits 
for Motor Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently has been making public almost 
daily reports proposed by examiners of its 
Bureau Of Motor Carriers or by joint 
boards created under the motor carrier act 
to whom have been referred applications 
by motor carriers for certificates to oper- 
ate as common carriers or permits to oper- 
ate as contract carriers. The proposed re- 
ports recommending the granting or de- 
nial of the applications and the recom- 
mended orders attached are to become 
effective after 20 days unless exceptions 
are filed or the order has been stayed or 
postponed by the commission. A _ large 
proportion of the applications has been 
opposed by railroads and other motor car- 
riers. 

Joint Board No. 28 has recommended 
denial of an application of the Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Company for a cer- 
tificate for common carrier operation be- 
tween Natchez, Miss., and New Orleans, 
La., on the ground that much of the terri- 
tory is sparsely settled and that adequate 
bus and rail service is now available. The 
application was opposed by the Teche 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the brotherhoods of 
train service employees. 

Joint Board No. 28 has recommended the 
granting of a certificate to the Gulf Trans- 
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port Company, controlled by the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, for operation as a 
common carrier of passengers between 
Tylertown, Miss., and Bogalusa, La. 

Examiner D. C. Dillon, in a proposed 
report, has recommended the granting of 
a certificate to the Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, Inc., affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, authorizing the continuation of 
operations as a common carrier over routes 
which it has used since before June 1, 
1935, and continuously since, and of a per- 
mit authorizing continuance of its opera- 
tions as a contract carrier for the Penn- 
sylvania and the Monongahela. 


Labor Conditions in Domestic Water 
Transportation 


Joseph B. Eastman, formerly federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, on September 
30 made public a report on “Hours, Wages, 
and Working Conditions in Domestic 
Water Transportation,” prepared by his 
Section of Research and the Section of 
Labor Relations as part of a comprehen- 
sive study of labor relations and condi- 
tions in the various branches of transpor- 
tation. This is one of the several reports 
not completed when the co-ordinator’s 
office expired by statutory limitation on 
June 16 but which are being completed 
with funds contributed by the railroads. 
Comparisons of labor standards in this 
branch of transportation with those found 
in other fields of domestic transportation 
are to be presented in a shortly forthcom- 
ing summary report. A chapter of con- 
clusions by Charles S. Morgan, director of 
the Section of Research, and Otto S. 
Beyer, director of the Section of Labor 
Relations, says the time appears to be ripe 
to give very serious consideration to the 
setting up of machinery with national 
jurisdiction to exercise a continuing in- 
fluence in developing a permanent and 
constructive policy for the water trans- 
portation industry. 


New Cars for the “Hiawatha” 


New cars, lighter in weight and em- 
bodying several unique changes in design, 
have just been completed in the Milwau- 
kee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and will replace present 
equipment of the “Hiawatha” on or about 
October 11. The 16 cars now comprising 
the Hiawatha will be used elsewhere. Prior 
to being placed in service, the cars will be 
exhibited at Chicago on October 5 and 6, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on October 7; Port- 
age, New Lisbon, and La Crosse, Wis., 
and Winona and Red Wing, Minn., on 
October 8 and St. Paul on October 10. 

The new dining cars will have a seating 
capacity of 48, the largest single unit din- 
ing cars in service on any railroad. They 
will be located in the middle of the train 
instead of at the head end, and instead of 
in combination with a tap room as at 
present. 

There will be three parlor cars on each 
train, instead of two as at present. Day 
coaches will have a greater seating capac- 
ity and mere space for storing luggage. 
Tap cars located ahead of the coaches 
will be used entirely for buffet service. 
Air conditioning machinery, batteries and 
water tanks will be enclosed in a steel 
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shell suspended from the center sill under 
the car. With this arrangement, air re- 
sistance will be reduced and the center of 
gravity of the car will be lowered. To 
reduce air resistance underneath the cars 
still further, folding steps have been con- 
structed at each vestibule. Lighting, ven- 
tilation, air conditioning and deadening of 
sound have been given special attention. 


Certificate Granted to Inland 
Navigation Company 


Over the protests of the railroads the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has issued a certificate to the Inland 
Navigation Company covering operation by 
it as a common carrier upon the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers between Port- 
land, Ore., and The Dalles, subject to 
conditions that it shall actually engage in 
such operation not later than February 15, 
1937, and that by that date it shall provide 
or obtain the use of terminal facilities at 
The Dalles. The commission also ordered 
the Union Pacific, the City of Prineville 
Railway, and the Condon, Kinzua & South- 
ern to join with the navigation company 
in establishing on or before May 1, 1937, 
via The Dalles as a port of interchange, 
through routes and joint rates for the 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts and petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. The through rates are to be con- 
structed by deducting from the lowest all- 
rail rate a differential of 1 cent per hun- 
dred pounds on grain and grain products 
and 2 cents per hundred pounds on petro- 
leum and products. It is also provided 
that no joint rate need be lower than the 
corresponding all-rail rate between the 
point of origin or destination and the port 
of interchange. 


P. R. R. Operates “Off Beaten Track” 
Excursion from New York 


The Pennsylvania operated its first “off 
the beaten track” excursion from New 
York on Sunday, September 26. Proceed- 
ing over the company’s main line to Mor- 
risville, Pa. (across the Delaware from 
Trenton, N. J.), the train traversed the 
freight cut-off, which avoids Philadelphia, 
joining the main line again near Down- 
ingtown. From Downingtown the train 
traversed the little-used New Holland 
freight branch line to Lancaster; thence 
over another branch line to Columbia; 
and from there on the Port Deposit branch 
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along the Susquehanna river (passing 
three large hydro-electric dams) to Per- 
ryville, Md., and thereafter on the main 
line back to New York. The distance 
traversed was approximately 375 miles and 
the fare $3.75. Upwards of 200 passen- 
gers took the trip. Three similar excur- 
sions have been operated from Philadel- 
phia—the first having about 200 passen- 
gers, the second over 500 and the third 
over 600. 

The objective of these excursions has 
been precisely what the name indicates— 
to take the patrons to points of interest 
not easily reached by ordinary transporta- 
tion, whether by highway or by rail. The 
itineraries have not been set up to appeal 
primarily to railroad “fans,” but rather 
to the general public; and the character 
of the patronage attracted has been a fair 
cross section of the public. “Fan” inter- 
est is, of course, stimulated to the extent 
that, with frequent stops, and operation 
over little-used lines, the passengers get 
better opportunity to see railroad opera- 
tions in a detail not usually visible to the 
traveler. 

The company has a passenger represen- 
tative in each car who is fully posted on 
the attractions of the country traversed, 
and who makes it his business to get ac- 
quainted personally with each passenger in 
his car. The result is a friendly camara- 
derie among passengers, putting them at 
their ease and in most cases quite obvi- 
ously making them firm friends of the 
railroad. 


Pennsylvania Electric Motive Power 


At a round table discussion with dele- 
gates to the World Power Conference, 
held at Chicago, September 3, 1936, J. V. 
B. Duer, chief electrical engineer, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, was asked to discuss 
electric locomotives. He confined his re- 
marks to a general discussion of electric 
locomotives used on the Pennsylvania, and 
spoke as follows: 

“Tn 1928 when the management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad decided to electrify 
its lines between New York and Wash- 
ington, plans were laid to build two loco- 
motives of the 4-6-4 type, which, when 
completed, were placed in service handling 
special trains between Trenton and Paoli 
and Trenton and Wilmington. After they 


had operated several thousand miles, the 
results were analyzed and decision was 





A Stop to Inspect the Dam at Conowingo, Md 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Modern Locomotives move more tons faster —they 
save time. They bring more tons to the end of the run 
quicker and with smoother operation. They cause less 
interference with other units that are moving. They 
accelerate traffic, and in the quickening of movement, 
they improve operating standards and make increased 


use of every operating factor. 


Such power does not increase present driving wheel 


load and is far less expensive to maintain. 
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reached to build 62 additional locomotives 
of this type for handling the passenger 
service between New York and Philadel- 
phia. These additional locomotives were 
placed in service in 1933 and during that 
year accumulated approximately 4,500,000 
locomotive miles. 

“Late in 1933 it was decided to proceed 
with the program of electrification be- 
tween Wilmington and Washington and to 
review the experience with these electric 
locomotives and decide on the type of the 
additional locomotives to be built. 

“Two additional experimental passenger 
locomotives were built and tested and as a 
result the GG-1 locomotive, now used on 
our through passenger trains, was selected. 

“It is of the 4-6-6-4 type, develops ap- 
proximately 4600 hp. continuously and 7000 
hp. for short periods of time and can 
handle a 1400-ton train between New York 
and Washington at maximum speeds of 90 
miles an hour. Fifty-eight of these loco- 
motives are in service and are giving ex- 
ceptionally good results, the commutator 
life and brush life of the motors greatly 
exceeding expectations. 

“The locomotives of the P5 type, orig- 
inally in the New York-Philadelphia serv- 
ice, have been transferred to the freight 
service between New York and Washing- 
ton and 28 additional P5 locomotives with 
the streamline cabs are being used to han- 
dle the lighter passenger trains between 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
where their capacity is adequate.” 

In response to a question, he also stated 
that “the selection of the single phase sys- 
tem by the Pennsylvania Railroad for its 
electrification between New York and 
Washington was the result of long experi- 
ment, development work, and tests with 
this system and the result of its use in this 
territory of dense traffic has fully justified 
its selection.” 


All Business Problems Now Akin 
to Railroad Problems 
(Continued from page 488) 


by the National Labor Relations Act, the 
federal government has applied similar 
legislation to other industries. 

“Many business men, for their own pur- 
poses, still regard the railways as an in- 
dustry that should be peculiarly subject to 
regulation and government-subsidized com- 
petition. The present federal administra- 
tion and those responsible for its policies 
do not agree with them; and Old Dealers 
who continue to advocate socialistic poli- 
cies for transportation are simply furnish- 
ing New Dealers with arguments for the 
application of socialistic policies to other 
kinds of business. 

“Most business men do not like the ap- 
plication to their businesses of government 
policies of regimentation, subsidized com- 
petition, regulation of prices and compul- 
sory collective bargaining. The railways 
have not liked some of these policies as 
they have been applied to them, either. 
The original theory was that such policies 
were necessary to protect the public from 
the railroads. The present theory is that 
they are necessary to protect the public 
from all business—little business as well 
as big business. 

“The application and attempted appli- 
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cation of similar government policies to 
all kinds of business makes it no longer 
possible to consider the railroad problem 


as a peculiar and distinct one. We are 
confronted now with one single great 
question affecting all business. This is, 


whether the people of the United States 
are going to turn ‘right’ or ‘left.’ If they 
turn ‘right’ there will be less government 
interference and competition with all busi- 
ness and more free private enterprise. If 
they turn ‘left’ there will be more gov- 
ernment interference and competition with 
all business and less free private enter- 


prise. Let business men not deceive them- 
selves. They cannot eat their cake and 
keep it. They can no longer successfully 


advocate certain kinds of government poli- 
cies for other people’s business and en- 
tirely different policies for their own busi- 
ness. Our only choice in future will be 
between socialistic policies and non-social- 
istic policies for all kinds of business. 
This is the choice that is having to be 
made by the people of every civilized 
country. It is now being made in this 
country, and it will have to continue to 
be made over and over again in this coun- 
try. Business men who do not see this 
are blind to present tendencies and issues 
in every civilized country in the world. 

“How about the railways now? They 
are ‘coming back’ along with other busi- 
ness. If other business continues to come 
back, they will continue to come back. 
Their net operating income increased about 
40 per cent during the last year in spite 
of new burdens of taxation and of other 
kinds, and their buying of equipment and 
materials from the manufacturing indus- 
try has increased more than correspond- 
ingly. If their net earnings continue to 
increase they will continue to make im- 
provements in their properties and service. 
to increase their own employment and, by 
their buying from them, to increase em- 
ployment in other industries. 

“As goes the country so will go the rail- 
roads. Likewise, as go the railroads so 
will go the country. If policies are fol- 
lowed that hinder increase in their traffic 
and increase their expenses and taxes, the 
effects upon them will be the same as the 
effects of similar policies on other kinds 
of business. If they are not allowed ade- 
quately to increase their net earnings the 
ultimate result will be government owner- 
ship. If they go into government owner- 
ship its adoption will be accompanied or 
followed by similar socialization of a large 
part, or all, of the other business of the 
country. 

“Our choice is not merely between radi- 
calism, on the one hand, and bourbonism, 
on the other hand. We may take the 
middle course of liberalism. A _ liberal 
formerly was one who believed in private 
property and private enterprise—in regu- 
lation of naturally monopolistic and pub- 
lic service industries and in competition 
within naturally competitive industries. In 
view of the changes that have occurred, it 
is difficult to say now whether transporta- 
tion should be a regulated or a competitive 
industry. But plainly all parts of it should 
be dealt with alike—all or none regulated 
and all or none subsidized. A liberal for- 
merly believed that government should be 
restricted to its ordinary and necessary 
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functions and should spend only as much 
as was necessary efficiently to perform 
those functions. 

“This was formerly the ‘American sys- 
tem.’ I have always believed in it. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe in it still 
—to believe that it is to the interest of 
every class of the people to return to it 
and especially to the interest of farmers 
and working men. It is the system which 
provided them with larger incomes in this 
country than they ever received under any 
other system or in any other country. It 
is the duty of business men to take the 
leadership in restoring the true American 
system and in convincing all classes that 
it is to their interest to restore it.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings : 

Arr Brake Assoctation.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED RaILway SuPPLY ASSOCIATION. —F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
General foremen’s Association and the Mas- 
ter Boiler Makers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 


FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS. Duncan, 816 McCormick 





Po. Ex 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
27-29, 1936, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J.. 


143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 12-13, 1936, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, 


ASSOCIATION OF RartLRcaD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station. 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 
1937, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AcEenTts.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Special 
meeting, October 9-10, 1936, Detroit, ich. 
Annual meeting, January 15-16, 1937. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. Ry.. 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, ii. pan 
meeting, October 5- g, 1936, Royal York Ho.- 
tel, Toronto, Ontario. 

AMERICAN RaILway BripGE AND BuitpinG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
a Ill. Annual meeting, October 20-22, 
1936. “Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RatLwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

—R. G. Buford, Asst. Mer., Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., M-K-T R. R., Dallas, Tex. 
Next meeting, October 8-9, 1936, Dearborn 

Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

AMERICAN RaILway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 

__ 1937, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RaILway MaGAzINE Epitors’ Assocta- 


AMERICAN 


TIoN.—J. L. James (Acting Secretary), 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, 
Ky. Meeting, October 9-10, 1936, Detroit, 
Mich. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
AMERICAN SOcIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
a Davies, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardsc", 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
American Transit ASSOCIATION. —Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ Assocration.—'I. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D..C. Annual meeting, January 26-:'8, 
,» New Orleans, La. 
Association oF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—H. J. 
wae Transportation Bldg., Washingtcn, 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department — 
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PRANKLIN REVERSIBLE BOOSTER 


increases locomotive output by 


quicker starting of heavier trains 


Among the recent power purchased by the Union Railway are the six-wheel 
switchers delivered early in June by the Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated. 
| These locomotives, like others purchased by this road during 1936, are 
equipped with the Franklin Reversible Booster. 
This power has a tractive force of 64,190 pounds in starting, of which 14,500 
are added by the Booster. 
The additional starting power in either direction which the Reversible Booster 
‘ provides, permits the handling of heavier trains and speeds up train movements. 
In transfer or hump yard service, or wherever frequent stops and reversals 
p of direction are involved, the Reversible Booster not only enables the handling 


of heavier trains but cuts down the handling time by quicker starting. 


It is equally applicable to either trailer or tender wheels of any locomotive. 


Franklin Type E-2 Radial 
Buffer dampens oscillation 


between engine and tender 


and makes for easier riding. 





Booster Repair Parts made by the jigs and fixtures that produced the original are your best guarantee of satisfactory performance. 
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J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Division 1.—Operating.—J. C. 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 
Freight Station Section. —R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Il. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
ie. ie 


Caviston, 


Protective Section.—J. C. ar 30 


Vesey St., New York, 
Safety Section. —jJ. C. corn, 30 
Vesey St., New York, b ¢ 


Telegraph and Tee ciene. " Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
October 6- 8, 1936, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, > C. 

Division 11.—Transportation—L. R. 
ae 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


nt, IV.—Engineering.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, March 16- 18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, lil. Anual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1937, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
.. an Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 27-28, 
1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y.  An- 


nual meeting, March 15-16, 1937, 

Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 
Division V.—Mechanical—V. R. Haw- 
Chicago, 


thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Ill. 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. é 
Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, 1937, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Division VIII.— Motor _Transport.— 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Car-Service Division. -—i,. Jh Buch, 
oo Bldg., Washington, 


Department. —A. F. rr 
Transportation Bldg., 


Traffic 
Vice-President, 
Washington, D. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, 
W ashington, 


Transportation Bldg., 
a Gee 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. 

Association or Rattway Ciatm Acents.—F, L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May, 1937, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AssocIATION OF RatLway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 27- 29. 
1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Brivce anp Buitptnc Suppty Men’s Associa- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canaptan Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT Orricers’ Association.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ti. 

Car ForeMeEN’s AssocrATION oF Cuicaco.—G, K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Til. 

Car ForeMen’s Association or St. Lours, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except —_ July and 
August, Hotel Statler, of St. Louis, Mo. 

CENTRAL Rartway CLus OF Burrato. — Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June. 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
a. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuert Assocration.— 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association.) 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL FOoREMEN’S 
AssoctaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master BLacKsMITHs’ 
AssoctaTIon.—W., J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocratron.—A. 


F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde = Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, November 10-13, 1936, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

NATIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), Room 1826, 
208 S. ts Pay.” St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at 
A. Eh, Convention, March 16-18, 1937, 
The mE, Chicago, III. 

New Encianp RalLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
une, July and nae, 29 W. 39th st., 

New York, 
Paciric RaILway Pm —William S. Wollner, 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San_Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rartway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec’y), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting 
November 5, 1936, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, : A 

Rattway Cius oF PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway EvectricaL SupPty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec: 
trical Engineers. 

RatLway Fire Protection AssocrATIOoN.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 20-21, 1936, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

RatLway FueEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
craTion.—T. Duff Smith, 1660 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
—jJ. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R., Division 

Rartway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, 1937, Chicago, IIl. 

S1enat Appiiance Association.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

Society oF Orricers, Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. Jones, Balti- 
ere & Ohio. Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 


ASSC CIATION. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE Orrt- 
cerS.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Toot ForEMEN Suppiiers’ AssociATIon.—E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin: 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘“‘A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supprty Association.—D. J. Higgins, 

ardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSOcIATION.—(See Rail- 
way — and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. 

WESTERN oy Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M., 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Construction 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Surveys for the 
new branch line of this company which 
will serve the mining district in Northern 
Quebec, south of the National Transcon- 
tinental, have been completed, and it is 
anticipated that construction work will be 
commenced within the next few weeks. 
The line will begin at Rouyn, P. Q., at 
the southerly end of a branch line and 
extend in a general northeasterly direc- 
tion to a connection with the main line at 
Senneterre, a total distance of 100.5 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA-NEW York, Cuicaco & 
St. Louts.—The New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved a low bid of 
$120,653 submitted by the Ferguson & 
Edmondson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the elimination of the Big Tree road 
crossing of these roads in the town of 
Hamburg, N. Y. The commission directed 
the railroads to award the necessary con- 
tract and to begin the work as soon as 
practicable. See Railway Age, April 11, 
page 635. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Austin Bridge Company, 
Dallas, Tex., for the construction of the 
substructure of a 150-ft. swing draw span 
at Bayou Grosse Tete, La. The new 
bridge is being constructed to replace an 
existing structure. This project will in- 


volve a total expenditure of about $90,000. 
* * * * 





The “Printers Progress Special” 


at the New. York Central’s New Syracuse, 


N. Y., Station on 


September 25 


This exhibition train, sponsored by 


the American Type Founders, with 24 co-operating com 
panies, left New York on September 14 for a 100-days’ tour of 72 cities. 


It has already completed 


its tour of New England where attendance was about 225 per cent of expectations. 
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American Arch Company service starts with the design. As 
locomotive design varies, so, too, the Security Arch design 


varies to assure the best possible economy. 


Next comes the knowledge of ceramics that insures Security 


Brick of the highest quality. 


Following is the service of supply—the responsibility for ade- 


quate stocks readily available. 


And finally there is the checking up by Arch Service men to be 


sure the brick is used economically. 


There's More to In every step the American Arch Company ‘“‘follows thru” to 
SECURITY ARCHES : : ‘ 
Than Just Brick relieve the railroads of all annoying detail. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
| INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists  » » * 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered one 4-6-4 type locomotive and 
one 4-8-4 type locomotive, from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


THe BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has or- 
dered five Diesel-electric locomotives of 
900 hp. from the Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion. Inquiry for the equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 22. 















Tue Detroit & ToLepo SHoRE LINE has 
ordered two locomotives of the 2-8-2 type 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of August 29. 









KansAs City SoutHern.—The direc- 
tors of this road have tentatively approved 
and referred to the executive committee 
an equipment purchase program involving 
approximately $4,000,000, for 10 freight 
locomotives, 5 passenger cars and some 
freight cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Donora SouTHERN is inquiring for 
20 air dump cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 











Tue Texas Company is inquiring for 
four tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity for 
export. 







Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLtINots has 
ordered 500 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation. 








THe WasasuH has been authorized by 
the federal district court to build 400 hop- 
per cars of 55 tons’ capacity. Work will 
be done by a subsidiary, to be organized 
under the name of the Wabash Car & 
Equipment Company. 









THE READING ComMPANy will build 200 
specially designed, all-steel, drop end gon- 
dola cars and 200 specially designed, all 
steel, automobile box cars in its Reading 
(Pa.) shops. About 300 men will be 
given employment at these shops during 
the construction of the 400 cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for three combination passenger and bag- 
gage cars. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue CENTRAL OF GeorcIa has ordered 
5,000 tons of rails, 250,000 tie plates, 1,600 
kegs of bolts and 3,000 kegs of spikes 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. 


















Tue Mrssourt Pactric has been au- 
thorized by the federal district court at 
St. Louis, Mo., to purchase 2,000 tons of 
112-lb. rails, and tie plates, rail anchors 
and other accessories, to cost $180,600. 
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Supply Trade 





L. L. Stewart, formerly lighting de- 
signer for the Pullman Company, Chicago, 
has been placed in charge of the design 
and sales of lighting fixtures for the 
Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has extended its manufacturing fa- 
cilities to the West Coast. A new plant, 
at 970 Folsom street, San Francisco, Cal., 
began operation this month under the 
direction of R. R. Crooke. 


George H. Bucher, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Bucher who is also president and gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company will have 
his headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Norman V. Arntzen has been appoint- 
ed sales engineer, northwestern district, 
for Hubbard & Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Arntzen will have his headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., confining his sales 
engineering work to the states of Oregon 
and Washington. He will report to Hub- 
hard & Company’s Pacific Coast plant at 
Oakland, Cal. 


David Dasso, recently elected vice- 
president of the American Locomotive 
Company, Diesel Engine Division, was 
born in Lima, Peru, in 1891. He attended 
the School of Engineers, Lima, Peru, one 
year in the department of engineering, 
University of Illinois, and in 1912 gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
After a trip through Europe, inspecting 
machinery manufacturing plants, he re- 
turned to Lima, Peru, and took over the 
management of the Vulcan Iron Works, 





David Dasso 
Peru’s most important machine shop and 
foundry. Shortly after taking over the 
management of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
he secured the agencies for various select 
lines of imports, including automobiles, 
trucks, and Diesel engines. As a corol- 
lary to the automobile equipment he in- 
augurated the first service station in South 
America. Later he secured the agency of 
Sulzer Brothers, Ltd., of Winterthur, 
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Switzerland. Subsequently, Mr. Dasso 
was engaged in the installation of indus- 
trial and governmental projects in South 
America. In the fall of 1932, he was ap- 
pointed Sulzer Brothers representative in 
New York, which position he held, with 
the exception of one year, 1935-1936, when 
he was managing director of Sulzer 
Brothers office in Buenos Aires, until his 
present election as vice-president, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, Diesel Engine 
Division. 


R. B. McColl, who has been elected 
president, member of executive committee, 
and director of Alco Products, Inc., was 
born in 1882 at Kilmarnock, Scotland, 
where he attended the Kilmarnock Acad- 
emy and the Science and Art College. 
After serving a special apprenticeship and 





Blank & Stoller 


B McC | 


working in various departments on the 
Glasgow & Southwestern, he was employed 
by Robert Stephenson & Sons, locomotive 
builders, Darlington, England, as a drafts- 
man. In 1905 he went to the Montreal 
Locomotive Works, Ltd., Montreal, Can- 
ada, and served in several departments 
until he became assistant superintendent, 
then superintendent of works and _ finally 
works manager. In 1917 he was appointed 
manager of the Munitions Department of 
the Eddystone Munition Company, where 
he served until after the Armistice. Re- 
turning to England he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Armstrong Witworth 
Company’s locomotive department in 
charge of the building and equipping of 
the locomotive works and of the sales, en- 
gineering and manufacturing of locomo- 
tives. Later, in addition, he was made 
general manager of the pneumatic tool de- 
partment, gas and oil engine department, 
and director of the Works Board of all 
the company’s plants, which included ship- 
building and the construction of Diesel- 
oil engines for marine work, etc. Mr. 
McColl is still a member of the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, London, Eng- 
land. In January, 1922, he became at- 
tached to the New York office of the 
American Locomotive Company, the fol- 
lowing June*he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Schenectady plant, and in 
January, 1925, manager of the plant. In 
1931, he was elected president and director 
of the McIntosh & Seymour Corporation, 
Auburn, N. Y., a division of the Ameri- 
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EXHAUST STEAM 


INJECTOR 








Decreases Fuel Consumption 8%-12% 
Decreases Water Consumption 8%-12% 
eS 


Low In First Cost 
Low In Maintenance Cost 
















20,000 Exhaust Steam Injectors have 
been applied to locomotives through- 
out the world. 


THE 


SUPERHEATER 
COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 
60 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 

Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 





Superheaters—Superheated Steam Pyrometers—Exhaust Steam In 
jectors—Feed Water Heaters—American Throttles—Steam Dryers 











Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Locomotive Heat Transfer Equipment 
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can Locomotive Company. Recently, when 
the McIntosh & Seymour Corporation was 
merged with the parent company, Mr. Mc- 
Coll was appointed vice-president of the 
American Locomotive Company, Diesel 
Engine Division, which position he held at 
the time of his election as president of 
Alco Products, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. Samuel M. Kintner, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
died on September 28 at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was born at New 
Albany, Ind., and was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1894 with a degree 
of B.S. in mechanical engineering. In rec- 
ognition of his engineering achievements, 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1930 con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of science. During 1894 and 1895 





Dr. Samuel M. Kintner 


Dr. Kintner was in the telephone con- 
struction and operation service and from 
1895 to 1903 served on the faculty of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, now 
the University of Pittsburgh, associated 
with the late Prof. R. A. Fessenden, serv- 
ing as instructor and later as professor in 
the department of electricity, during which 
time he made original investigations in 
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X-ray, radio telegraph, etc. In 1903 he 
joined the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., as research engineer and 
later was with the railway engineering de- 
partment in charge of a.c. motor design. 
He then served from 1911 to 1917 as gen- 
eral manager of the National Electrical 
Signaling Company, which was organized 
to develop commercially the discoveries 
and patents of Prof. Fessenden and when 
this company was reorganized as the In- 
ternational Radio Telegraph Co., Dr. Kint- 
ner was made vice-president and later be- 
came president of the company. He re- 
turned to the service of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company in 
1920 and two years later was appointed 
manager of its research department, where 
he remained until April, 1930, when he was 
appointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of engineering activities and since April, 
1931, he had served as vice-president in 
charge of all engineering activities of tke 
company. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and a number of 
other technical organizations. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


JoHNs-MANVILLE INDUSTRIAL  PRop- 
ucts.—The 1936 edition of the Industrial 
Products catalogue issued by the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York, is a 60- 
page, profusely-illustrated booklet which 
contains information, recommendations and 
specifications with regard to the wide 
range of products manufactured by this 
company for industrial use. Some of the 
products or subjects given more promi- 
nent attention included high and low tem- 
perature insulations suitable for various 
industrial needs, bonded asbestos built-up 
roofs, insulated roofs, corrugated Transite 
roofing and siding, packings, electrical and 
industrial friction materials, Transite con- 
duit and Transite pressure pipe for water 
lines. Special consideration is also given 
to Steeltex floor lathe, welded wire rein- 
forcing, and to sound control for mechan- 
ical equipment. Among the new products 
described are Transite Korduct, rock cork 
pipe covering, and J-M Ohmstone. 


* * * * 





A Delaware, Lackawanna G Western Pacific Type Passenger Locomotive Remodeled at that 

Road's Scranton (Pa.) Shops to Effect a Semi-Streamline Exterior—The Finish Is in Black with 

Chromium Striping, Trim and Skirting Belew the Running Boards and Silver-leaf Lettering and 
Striping on the Tender 
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Financial 





Cattrorntia & OrEGoN Coast.—Acquisi- 
tion.—The city of Grants Pass, Ore., has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire the prop- 
erty of this company, which has a line of 
14.6 miles from Grants Pass to Waters 
Creek, Ore., as part of a plan for extend- 
ing the line to Crescent City, Calif. The 
city of Grants Pass and the Crescent City 
Harbor District had previously filed an 
application for a certificate for the con- 
struction of the proposed extension from 
Crescent City to Waters Creek, 81.6 miles, 
stating that application had been made to 
the Works Progress Administration and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a federal grant and loan for the pur- 
pose. 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan—A reorganization plan, reduc- 
ing fixed charges and total capitalization, 
was filed by trustees of this company in 
the federal district court in Chicago on 
September 29, and later with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Under the 
plan the long term debt and capital ac- 
counts of the reorganized company would 
total $70,000,000 authorized and $58,800,850 
issued, contrasted with a total indebtedness 
of over $127,000,000 at present. The reor- 
ganized company would sell $31,500,000 of 
new first mortgage bonds at not less than 
par to provide working capital and reserve 
for interest. Preferred stock outstanding 
would be reduced from $47,073,500 to 
$20,000,000 of new $100 par non-cumula- 
tive preferred, and the common would be 
cut from $45,209,400 to $15,000,000 of new 
$25-par common. The $35,544,000 of pres- 
ent 50-yr. first mortgage bonds outstand- 
ing, due September 1, 1959, would be re- 
placed in part by $20,000,000 of new first 
mortgage bonds and $15,000,000 of new 
genera! income bonds. 

The plan provides for holders of the 
present first mortgage 4 per cent bonds to 
receive 25 per cent of the principal in new 
first mortgage 4 per cent 100-yr. bonds, 
series “B,” 25 per cent in new general in- 
come 4 per cent 100-yr. bonds, and 50 per 
cent in new preferred stock. Holders of 
the present preferred stock would receive 
one share of new common stock for each 
share of old preferred, while holders of 
the present common would receive one 
share of new common for each five shares 
of old. The $1,288,162 of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans and the $1,- 
171,500 of Railroad Credit Corporation 
loans would be paid off in full in either 
new bonds or cash. 

Fixed charges for the year immediately 
following reorganization would _ total 
$851,587, as compared with present fixed 
obligations of $1,900,000. The new charges 
will comprise interest and principal install- 
ment on 3% per cent series “A” first mort- 
gage bonds and interest on the 4 per cent 
bonds, not to exceed $1,855,000 and to ma- 
ture serially over a period of 10 years, 
which would be issued to pay claims of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Including interest on the gen- 
eral income bonds and dividends on the 
new preferred and common stock, maxi- 
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be high speed passenger service over long 


runs, with due consideration for the comfort and 
safety of the traveler, and economy for the oper- 
ating company, the American Locomotive Com- 
pany is more convinced than éver that the modern 
steam locomotive is best suited to the principles 


demanded by good railroading. » » » » 


[AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
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mum requirements the first year after re- 
organization would be $2,423,332. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Abandonment.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate grant- 
ing the recent application of the receivers 
for authority to abandon the Key West 
extension, from Florida City, Fla., to Key 
West, 125 miles, portions of which had 
been destroyed by storms. 


LouisviLtE & NASHVILLE Abandon- 
ment—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon, and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis to abandon operation, of a 
branch extending from Lexington, Tenn., 
to Perryville, 24.1 miles. 


Missourr Pactric.—Trustee Asks High- 
er Compensation—Guy A. Thompson, 
trustee, has filed a petition asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to recon- 
sider its order prescribing $25,000 as his 
maximum compensation, pointing out that 
his duties have been increased considerably 
since the commission’s order and still fur- 
ther since the resignation of L. W. Bald- 
win as co-trustee. 


New York Centrat.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
After having made a repayment of $2,- 
420,262 on September 18 on its loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
this company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of the 
release of collateral pledged for the loans 
amounting to $3,036,000 par value. The 
balance of the loans is now $9,478,737 and 
has been extended to July 1, 1941. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the re- 
ceivers of this company to assume liability 
for $3,075,000 of 3 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in installments 
1937-51, the issue to be sold to the high- 
est bidder (Whiting, Weeks & Knowles, 
Inc., and associates) at 100.273, making 
the annual interest cost 2.96 per cent. 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SABINE.— 
Abandonment.—This company and the re- 
ceiver have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line from Trinity, Tex., to Col- 
mesneil, 66.6 miles. 


Western’ Pactiric.—Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates —The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $3,000,000 of 4 
per cent trustees’ certificates for the pur- 
pose of paying outstanding certificates at 
maturity and also $3,700,000 of similar 
certificates for miscellaneous improve- 
ments. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Preferred, $2.50, semi- 
annually, payable November 10 to holders of 
record October 23. 

Reading.—50c, quarterly, payable November 12 
to holders of record October 15. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 55.71 56.25 35.21 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 83.13 83.88 73.35 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


G. S. Lee, vice-president in charge of 
traffic for the Railway Express Agency, 
has retired and has been succeeded by C. 
A. Frey, formerly assistant to vice-pres- 
ident in charge of traffic. J. H. Butler, 
general manager, department of public 
relations, has been appointed traffic execu- 
tive. 





G. D. Wadsworth, general manager 
of the Quebec Central, with headquarters 
at Sherbrooke, Que., has been elected 
president of the Temiscouata railway, suc- 
ceeding J. H. Walsh, who has retired at 
his own request. A. H. Bradford, treas- 
urer and general accountant of the Que- 
bec Central, with headquarters at Sher- 
brooke, has been elected vice-president of 
the Temiscouata. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L.:A. Foster has been appointed audi- 
tor of the Yosemite Valley, with head- 
quarters at Merced, Cal., succeeding J. 
W. Swords, who has resigned. 


R. E. Plummer, special accountant in 
the controller’s office of the Southern Pa- 
cific, has been appointed assistant to con- 
troller, with headquarters at New York, 
effective October 1. 


J. L. Fenton has been appointed real 
estate, claim and tax agent for the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and the Lorain & West 
Virginia, with headquarters at Canton, 
Ohio, succeeding P. K. Soffel, deceased. 


Jervis Langdon, Jr., who has been 
commerce counsel of the New York Cen- 
tral since 1934, has been appointed assis- 
tant general attorney of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va.., 
succeeding Elmer L. Beach, deceased. 
Mr. Langdon was connected with the law 
department of the Lehigh Valley from 
1930 to 1934 and in 1932 was appointed as- 
sistant general solicitor. 


TRAFFIC 


R. S. Wheeler, traffic manager of the 
Railway Express Agency, has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager and C. F. 
Messenkopf, assistant traffic manager, 
has been appointed traffic manager. 


E. D. Mays has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager for the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., succeeding Sam Jones, de- 
ceased. 


Eugene N. Thorn, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was noted in the Railway Age 
of September 26, was born on December 
23, 1872, at Baltimore. Mr. Thorn was 
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graduated from high school and business 
college and entered railroad service in 
August, 1897, as voucher clerk for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He was appointed rate 
clerk in June, 1898; chief rate clerk for 





Eugene N. Thorr 


the system on September 1, 1920; and 
chief clerk in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment on March 8, 1922. On July 1, 1925, 
Mr. Thorn became assistant general pas- 
senger agent, the position he held until his 
recent appointment as general passenger 
agent. 


Arthur W. Richardson, who has been 
promoted to general freight agent of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was born on March 29, 1898, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and entered railway service 
on October 10, 1919, as a stenographer in 
the mechanical department of the Wabash 
at Chicago. After holding the positions 
of timekeeper in the mechanical depart- 
ment, clerk in the engineering department 
and stenographer in the transportation de- 
partment, he was appointed rate clerk in 
the local freight office at Chicago on De- 
cember 14, 1922. He held this position 
until November 24, 1924, when he was 
transferred to the office of the assistant 





Arthur W. 


Richardson 


freight traffic manager, Chicago, where he 
was appointed assistant rate clerk on July 
16, 1925, chief rate clerk on January 7, 
1926, and representative of the freight de- 
partment on May 1, 1929. On October 1 
of the same year, he was appointed chief 
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clerk to the freight traffic manager at St. 
Louis, Mo., and on June 4, 1922, chief 
clerk in the general freight office at St. 
Louis, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


L. C. Keys, general agent, express and 
mail department, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed manager of mail 
and express with headquarters at Chicago, 
to succeed J. Brinker, who has retired. 
W. H. McEachern, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Amarillo, Tex., has 
been appointed general baggage agent of 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe (part of the 
Santa Fe System), with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed Charles P. Walsh, 
who has been transferred to the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe (also a unit of the 
Santa Fe System), with headquarters at 
Galveston, Tex. Mr. Walsh succeeds J. 
B. Moore, who has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, express and mail department, 
at Kansas City, to succeed Mr. Keys. 

Mr. Keys has been connected with the 
Santa Fe for 32 years. He was born in 
1887, at Scott City, Kan., and entered rail- 
way service with the Santa Fe in 1904, 
his first position being that of office boy in 
the accounting department at Topeka, Kan. 
Subsequently he was advanced to traveling 
accountant and in August, 1917, he was 
sent to Chicago as chief clerk in the office 
of the express and mail traffic manager. 
In 1922 Mr. Keys was appointed general 
agent, express and mail traffic, at Kansas 
City, Mo., where he was located at the time 
of his recent appointment as manager of 
mail and express at Chicago, effective 
September 1. 


E. J. Gleason, assistant general pas- 
senger agent on the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Chicago, who has been appointed general 
passenger agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 
26, has been in railway service for 28 
years. At the age of 15 years he became 





Koehne 


E. J. Gleason 


connected with the Grand Trunk Western 
as a messenger boy, serving in various 
capacities with this company for 13 years. 
At the end of this period Mr. Gleason, 
after a short period of service with the 
Illinois Central, became identified with the 
Baltimore & Ohio as traveling passenger 
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agent at Chicago. In 1928 he was sent to 
Toledo, Ohio, as division passenger agent 
and in 1929 he was transferred to Detroit, 
Mich. On February 1, 1924, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant general passenger agent 
at Chicago, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as general passen- 
ger agent at Cincinnati, effective October 1. 


OPERATING 


Don K. Price, assistant superintendent 
of the Cumberland Valley division of the 
Louisville & Nashville, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Cincinnati 
division, with headquarters at Latonia, 
Ky., as reported in the Railway Age of 
September 26, was born in 1880 at Rens- 
selaer, Ind. He entered railway service on 
December 1, 1896, as a file clerk in the 
office of the superintendent of the L. & 
N. at Middlesboro, Ky. In August, 1901, 
he was transferred to the general freight 





Don K. Price 


office at Montgomery, Ala., as a stenogra- 
pher, and in the following year he was 
appointed secretary to the superintendent 
at Pensacola, Fla. In May, 1904, he was 
sent to Middlesboro on the Cumberland 
Valley division, where he was subsequently 
appointed assistant master of trains. On 
June 1, 1913, he was advanced to master 
of trains with the same headquarters and 
on June 1, 1918, he was further promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the Cumber- 
land Valley division. He was holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent at Latonia. 


C. A. Stewart, manager of the Tem- 
iscouata railway, has been made _ gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Riviere 
du Loup, Que. 


H. L. Nancarrow, master mechanic of 
the Philadelphia Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Logans- 
port division, with headquarters at Logans- 
port, Ind., to succeed W. D. Supplee, who 
has been transferred to the Indianapolis 
division, where he replaces W. W. Pat- 
chell, who has been transferred to the 
St. Louis division, with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Patchell succeeds 
J. G. Sheaffer, who has resigned to be- 
come vice president of the St. Louis Na- 
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tional Stock Yards Company and the East 
St. Louis Junction Railway. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Alonzo W. Epright, supervisor of 
scales and weighing of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., was 
retired from active duty on September 
30, after 45 years of service with the 
company. Mr. Epright is succeeded as 
supervisor of scales and weighing, with 
headquarters at Altoona, by M. J. J. Har- 
rison, general inspector of scales, at Chi- 
cago. 


SPECIAL 


K. N. Merritt, assistant general man- 
ager, department of public relations, of 
the Railway Express Agency, has been 
appointed general sales manager for the 
R. E. A., heading the new sales depart- 


ment, the functions of which are outlined . 


in an article appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 


OBITUARY 


Peter C. Hart, who retired in 1918 as 
general manager of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, died at his home 
at Chicago on September 26 at the age of 
76 years. 


Frank P. Barr, retired general traffic 
manager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and former president of the Traffic Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, died September 19, 
at his home in Bedford, a suburb of Cleve- 
land. He was 58 years of age and had 
been ill two months. Mr. Barr, born in 
Canton, Ohio, had lived in Bedford and 
worked in Cleveland for more than 20 
years. After 36 years of service with the 





Frank P. Barr 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, beginning July, 
1895, as clerk in the car record office, he 
retired in 1931. From 1914 to 1918, he 
was superintendent of transportation; from 
1918 to 1920, assistant to general manager 
and, during the federal control period, 
assistant. to the federal manager. From 
1921 until his retirement ten years later, 
he was general traffic manager. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
appears on next left-hand pa.e 
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During the first 8 months of 1936 = 
railroads and private car lines ordered 


21476 CARS 


OF GRIP NUT COMPANY’S 
BRAKE BEAM SAFETY SUPPORTS 


BECAUSE: 


It is the only support on the market that is guaranteed. 

it eliminates maintenance expense. 

It reduces cost of brake beam changes under A.A.R. Rules. 
It reduces brake shoe wear. 

It reduces wear on pins, hangers, and brake heads. 


It reduces shoe resistance in starting long, heavy trains. 


“Pv P?FFr > 


It reduces application labor costs. 


WHY NOT 


Specify Grip Nut Company's Brake Beam Safety Supports on 
your new car specifications, and on addition and betterment pro- 
grams, insuring these advantages and economies on your road? 


GRIP NUT COMPANY 


5917 South Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of June, 


Number of road 








Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles r “~ ~~ -F¢ —A— 
r “~ —~, oy Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue aa FOC“ un- 
road Train- an (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored able able 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 373 122,486 127,248 8,734 3,045 67.3 159,849 53,624 49 10 33 35.9 
1935 373 113,768 117,868 7,856 2,864 67.0 149,576 50,335 51 12 33 34.4 
Boston & Maine.......... - 1936 1,963 261,934 292,716 28,206 8,991 69.2 487,075 180,060 118 6 162 56.6 
1935 1,986 249,761 279,409 28,101 8,930 70.9 476,450 184,688 102 4 173 62.0 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf...1936 2,011 339,649 408,059 19,786 11,277 66.2 609,337 219,705 180 7 105 34.7 
1935 2,050 340,536 414,219 20, 131 11, 159 65.4 611,960 226,120 178 14 109 36.2 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1936 831 205,703 270,332 28,801 6,893 65.5 419,084 194,442 90 147 41 14.7 
1935 835 209,573 285,347 31,934 7,310 64.5 452,193 213,253 82 167 36 12.6 
el., Lack. & Western..... 1936 983 361,526 398,945 53,386 41.513 65.5 684,148 263,885 146 1 93 38.8 
1935 992 324,684 365,183 48,142 10,798 66.5 638,972 261,316 117 45 88 35.2 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1936 2,298 662,658 704,746 37,063 28,500 65.2 1,721,495 635,005 209 49 216 45.6 
1935 2,305 653,108 688,628 46,901 27,080 64.8 1,666,620 637,697 219 66 193 40.4 
Grand Trunk Western... .1936 1,027 263,031 264,515 3,042 6,887 62.8 414,444 142,861 85 xe 55 39.3 
1935 1,007 220,753 223,237 1,827 6,276 62.6 374,259 128,462 72 er 69 48.9 
eT eee reer -1936 1,312 382,370 404,804 45,744 12,585 66.0 774,215 319,628 123 1 160 56.3 
1935 1,335 356,451 381,866 39,995 11,678 65.9 732,378 309,336 138 7 163 52.9 
New York Central......... 1936 10,789 2,521,844 2,648,924 162,128 84,055 59.7 5,403,062 2,147,840 839 145 534 35.2 
1935 10,919 2,284,256 2,405,917 142,712 77,746 61.0 4,946,710 2,042,274 734 169 621 40.7 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1936 1,672 456,851 461,541 6,809 15,959 64.0 945,586 341,700 138 23 32 16.6 
1935 1,661 401,600 404,675 4,706 13, "867 64.8 809,903 294,519 124 52 15 7.9 
Pere Marquette ........... 1936 2,081 356, 363 366,885 5,403 9°091 60.8 580,126 212,454 119 3 sa 20.3 
1935 2,096 314,167 330,710 2,798 7,935 62.4 503,336 193,278 107 6 a4 28.0 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1936 234 74, 165 76,604 14 2,948 63.3 246,506 141,703 27 13 29 42.0 
1935 234 68,872 i ore 2,847 58.2 248,687 139,817 21 11 39 54.9 
SE os an wien coma 1936 2,435 571,466 580,452 11,792 17,441 64.2 1,020,069 342,490 129 37 143 46.3 
1935 2,435 499,770 505,878 10,234 15, 400 64.5 883,991 289,189 126 36 170 51.2 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... -1936 6,366 1,470,608 1,790,241 174,445 44,693 62.4 3,040,911 1,356,650 651 29 610 47.3 
1935 6,321 1,260,522 1,542,123 176,045 38,768 62.8 2,613,882 1,183,063 606 138 566 43.2 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 681 140,448 157,614 29,059 4,498 61.2 391,607 137,995 57 14 76 SF 
1935 684 141,139 161,124 30,818 5,030 60.5 355,677 yg 59 10 87 55.8 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 1936 931 164,939 165,745 2,596 4.051 68.0 238,999 99,2 52 3 53 49.1 
1935 939 150,868 151,363 2,434 3,520 66.2 215,786 91, 363 44 5 60 55.0 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 434 91,168 91,828 1,383 2,350 63.4 175,317 88.482 56 wie 30 34.9 
1935 446 83,911 85,462 713 1,988 61.5 152.875 75,886 50 2 35 40.2 
ee ee 1936 393 27,231 27,760 15,738 270 = 551.2 20,835 8,121 28 5 17 34.0 
1935 393 26,931 27,589 14,367 264 53.8 19,491 7,692 30 iia 23 43.4 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1936 9,801 2,932,874 3,321,532 353,210 101,565 62.3 6,840,339 2,987,744 1,383 162 849 35.5 
1935 10,009 2,662,072 3,019,687 333,046 97,163 63.3 6,510,391 2,930,895 1,213 244 999 40.7 
PE ‘cesatensecsnneee -1936 1,449 386,030 419,484 49,208 10,564 60.7 759,757 352,020 187 60 96 28.0 
1935 1,452 399,203 435,293 50,490 11,582 60.1 860,461 ‘5 421,694 186 81 101 27.4 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........1936 3,050 826,198 867,217 35,625 38,202 55.4 3,226,384 1,732,695 393 62 75 14.2 
1935 3,050 807,156 851,352 36,645 36,854 56.8 3,070,038 1,662,598 351 108 102 18.2 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 2,145 618,086 651,753 32,354 25,196 59.1 2,089,545 1,090,505 266 64 40 10.8 
1935 2,145 611,926 640,643 28,186 24,913 59.8 2,094,847 1,100,736 233 102 51 13.2 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 5,100 580,110 582,214 7,408 11,559 65.1 616,564 219,557 218 67 110 27.8 
1935 5,148 566,663 570,134 7,468 11,957 63.5 626,693 212,637 261 50 135 30.3 
Central of Georgia........ 1936 1,886 245,647 247,687 3,577 5.208 70.7 284,283 104,839 105 22 17.3 
1935 1.886 228.612  229°615 4,129 5,058 67.9 277.239 103.565 103 7 38 ~—- 27.0 
Ilinois ci entral (incl. 1936 6,562 1,551,605 1,568,482 28,689 36,952 62.7 2,295,860 892,984 624 14 223 25.9 
3 & & ee 1935 6,587 1,371,334 1,382,465 27,091 33,077 63.8 2,046,163 823,521 619 8 273 30.3 
L ouisville * ‘Nashville aati 1936 4,998 1,036,630 1,133,798 29,060 24,871 60.3 1,727,907 816,549 337 24 204 36.1 
1935 5,046 951,780 1,028,058 26,096 21,884 61.0 1,501,081 711,883 310 9 267 45.6 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1936 4,295 426,542 442,264 3.946 10,378 66.4 578,986 209,126 220 7 98 30.2 
1935 4,295 415,116 419,311 4,254 9,708 64.5 550,711 196,002 202 13 124 36.6 
ey 1936 6,596 1,209,806 1,227,999 19,165 27,449 68.5 1,477,280 565,112 470 35 289 36.4 
1935 6,599 1,093,268 1,106,525 18,495 24,632 68.5 1,305,582 490,165 417 53 335 41.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1936 8,355 1,003,947 1,045,556 26,506 26,719 63.6 1,651,799 601,178 353 111 223 32.5 
1935 8,428 863,564 916,263 23,101 22,247 65.1 1,344,249 478,311 422 85 252 33.2 
Chicago Great Western. ...1936 1,458 222,802 223,710 7,499 6,967 64.9 412,037 152,604 60 sei 27 31.0 
1935 1,456 210,244 210,330 6,428 6,041 61.0 370,028 130,793 57 4 38 38.4 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1936 11,121 1,315,784 1,402,075 60,655 35,944 62.3 2,266,361 894,194 458 87 139 20.3 
1935 11,119 1,114,535 1,178,085 51,399 29,274 61.1 1,842,603 723,469 367 99 186 28.5 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 1,637 212,139 221,115 9,921 4,952 67.9 298,546 119,735 86 38 20 13.9 
1935 1,641 182,051 186,023 8,341 3,882 69.3 222,504 87,246 62 42 40 27.8 
Great Northern. .........- 1936 8,080 745,752 743,883 25,427 25,580 60.5 1,780,340 819,390 363 49 184 30.9 
1935 8,041 610,690 614,168 14,182 19,826 63.8 1,306,424 602,974 329 85 186 31.0 
Minneap. St. P. & S. St. M.1936 4,273 365,856 372,865 3,590 8,704 68.7 506,469 217,564 118 Ke 37 23.9 
1935 4,274 340,493 343,808 2156 7.508 69.7 412,035 175,170 132 wi 31 19.0 
Northern Pacific .......... 1936 6,429 693,371 755,173 51,811 20,295 66.0 1,246,636 511,863 339 16 87 19.7 
1935 6,416 541,869 587,715 36,899 15,215 67.2 906,723 350,177 328 10 114 25.2 
Central Western Region: 
TE ove deer eeedscerenees 1936 928 197,583 209,271 1,244 4,567 60.7 294,887 108,432 66 3 29 29.6 
1935 921 187,386 190,010 1,759 3,998 58.7 262,574 88,381 64 wid 38 37.3 
Atch., ae - S. Fe (incl. 1936 13,228 1,812,713 1,968,500 104,241 52,695 63.1 3,285,695 1,080,809 554 93 329 33.7 
G, C&S & P.& S.F.).1935 13,308 1,585,705 1,673,645 67,965 44,048 63.5 2,661,344 858,927 495 124 371 $7.5 
Chi., B a e ‘Quincy eine ae 1936 8,937 1,182,120 1,230,706 44,219 31,442 63.2 1,864,685 765,795 423 3 111 20.7 
1935 8,971 1,048,178 1,104,595 40,147 27,198 64.5 1,591,982 686,506 432 13 95 17.6 
Chi., Rock TI. & Pac. (incl. 1936 8,176 1,206,660 1,230,062 5,831 27,17 61.5 1,672,526 594,055 384 13 311 43.9 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1935 8,272 971,353 984,281 5,994 22,089 61.5 1,335,578 472,386 369 13 346 47.5 
Denver & R. Gr. Western. .1936 2,584 250,670 274,142 26,726 6,662 68.3 405,344 170,456 156 15 30 14.9 
1935 2,584 201,085 217,252 22,769 5,360 68.5 315,605 132,297 146 23 49 22.5 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1936 8,614 1,493,326 1,623,284 184,076 48,567 61.5 3,083,264 971,472 518 66 198 25.3 
1935 8,599 1,151,384 1,246,914 137,636 39,110 61.3 2,466,418 777,569 393 123 261 33.6 
Union Pacific? .ccscccsscs 1936 9,824 1,473,672 1,526,009 85,539 48,763 67.9 2,889,403 1,051,071 578 73 220 25.3 
1935 9,832 1,419,551 1,472,912 82,064 44,173 66.4 2,559,638 932,087 537 98 253 28.5 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans. Texas Lines ....1936 3,282 386.366 392,291 6,222 10,668 59.6 660,510 221,450 101 22 80 39.4 
1935 3,282 355,368 359,051 5,304 9,265 61.1 562,553 191,221 84 24 86 44.3 
Missouri Pacific ...,...... 1936 7,201 1,127,334 1,167,442 24,656 31,395 62.3 1,972,476 742,700 334 73 135 24.9 
1935 7,208 1,029,163 1,063,913 22,476 27,314 63.5 1,681,511 631,981 263 123 162 29.6 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 4,888 718,893 725,455 10,318 15,170 63.9 922,129 363,109 282 87 55 13.0 
1935 4,993 636,372 645.822 8,281 13,271 63.2 793,463 306,640 260 116 61 14.0 
St. Louis-Southw. Lines... .1936 1,768 308,237 312,914 4,049 8,539 58.1 529,858 158,059 102 8 8 6. 
1935 1,774 266,851 271,778 3,632 6,733 59.1 405,568 121,052 103 9 9 7.4 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 4,416 577,600 578,141 11,784 13,191 60.6 842,664 282,964 197 41 58 19. 
1935 4,420 494,791 495,372 8,290 10,844 60.1 681,659 220,885 180 54 70 23 
Texas & Pacific.........0. 1936 1,945 313,740 313,740 2,098 9/515 59.9 595.556 183,636 65 54 97 44 
1935 1,945 277,271 277,271 1,563 8.054 57.2 517,112 154,931 74 76 71 32.1 





Nete:—-Effective with carrier reports for the month of January, 1936, the rules relative to operating statistics of large steam railways were re- 
vised with the following effect on this statement: Miles of road operated, number of locomotives on line, and number of freight cars on line were 
changed from averages for the month to actual figures as of the close of the month. Freight train and locomotive-miles, which formerly applied : nly 
to freight trains and the freight proportion of mixed trains, based on car-miles were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trains hand'ing 
more freight-train cars than passenger-train cars. Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but they hav: in 
some cases supplied considerable comparable data. In other cases the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by the carriers from 
last vear’s reports, or inserted from such renorts by the Bvreau of Statistics. 

J hn gy Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., and St. Joseph & Grand Island, leased 
anuary 1, 19 
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1936, Compared with June, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Number of freight cars online Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
— ‘ ~~ milesper per Net Net ton- coalper  Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, _ tive- 
un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 2,395 4,510 6,905 22.5 21,540 1,310 440 17.6 263 22.1 4,793 153 49, 
1935 2,824 4,455 7,279 234 21.893 1,320 444 17.6 231 19.6 4,496 153 43.7 
Boston & Maine........... 1936 8,236 7,064 15,300 16.4 25,048 1,867 690 20.0 382 27.6 3,057 98 37.0 
1935 9,182 7,689 16,871 15.0 26,278 1,915 742 20.7 375 25.6 3,099 99 6 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf...1936 13,575 10,877 24,452 17.8 25,618 1,832 660 19.5 301 23.3 3,642 102 49 
1935 14,495 11,383 25,878 15.3 26,140 1,826 675 20.3 291 22.0 3,677 98 48.1 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1936 8,421 3,069 11,490 5.7. 29,087 2,051 952 28.2 542 29.2 7,802 104 35.2 
1935 10,351 2,931 13,282 5.9 30,110 2,172 1,025 29.2 540 28.7 8,510 106 37.9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1936 13,892 6,081 19,973 17.4 31,654 1.919 740 22.9 443 29.5 8,951 25 62.6 
1935 15,500 6,707 22,207 11.2 31,393 2,006 821 24.2 404 25.1 8,782 124 55.1 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1936 16,883 18,343 35,226 3.8 42,546 2,616 965 22.3 607 41.8 9,213 93 32.2 
1935 22,495 12,166 34,661 6.5 43,144 2,568 983 23.5 618 40.5 9,222 90 51.3 
Grand Trunk Western....1936 4,248 6,948 11,196 15.1 30,966 1,590 548 20.7 411 31.5 4,636 88 53.7 
1935 4,517 7,425 11,942 57.2 32,209 1,708 586 20.5 354 27.7 4,254 89 52.5 
eee 1936 11,808 8,876 20,684 7.9 36,810 2,063 852 25.4 508 30.3 8,118 114 52.1 
1935 13,758 6,939 20,697 12.1 35,119 2.112 892 26.5 515 29.5 7,722 126 45.5 
New York Central......... 1936 104,779 61,081 165,860 20.7 36,523 2,162 859 25.6 424 27.8 6,636 98 61.2 
1935 123,533 61,948 185,481 18.8 36,884 2,190 904 26.3 367 22.9 6,235 95 55.7 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1936 6.235 7.598 13,833 3.3 38,322 2,072 749 21.4 807 58.8 6,813 85 80.7 
1935 8,540 6,899 15,439 4.3 37,204 2,021 735 21.2 654 47.5 5.912 84 71.4 
Pere Marquette ........... 1936 8,689 6,235 14,924 5.4 27.207 1,631 597 23.4 468 32.9 32402 88 79.8 
1935 10.159 4.486 14,645 4.3 27,422 1,605 616 24.4 432 28.4 3,074 87 70.6 
Pitts. & Lake Erie. .....0++ 1936 14,521 11,677 26,198 39.2 47,488 3,343 1,921 48.1 183 6.0 20,200 &9 36.5 
1935 16,348 11,962 28,310 42.6 52,654 3,633 2,042 49.1 167 5.9 19,944 87 33.0 
I sik aids Saleycalecoriore ate 1936 10,948 9,698 20,646 3.2 36,336 1,799 604 19.6 560 44.3 4,689 99 63.8 
1935 13,064 8,425 21,489 x. 36,061 1,785 584 18.8 446 36.9 3,960 104 51.7 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1936 68,694 27,872 96,566 15.9 27,921 2.096 935 30.4 468 24.7 7,103 132 50.8 
1935 75,326 20,318 95,644 18.7 27,830 2,105 953 30.5 412 21.5 6,239 137 43.7 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 10,963 9,648 20,611 32.5 26,522 2,232 1,021 30.7 222 11.8 6,753 141 41.2 
1935 12.777 9.454 22.231 28.5 30,570 2,605 1,294 35.1 266 12.5 8,610 123 40 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 1936 3,408 3,091 6,499 7.7. 27,058 1,454 604 24.5 500 30.0 3,552 123 51.5 
1935 3,508 2,399 5,907 12.3 26,601 1,437 612 26.1 519 30.0 3,265 122 47.0 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 8,066 4,586 12,652 5.6 17,481 1,962 990 a0.t 228 9.6 6.795 105 36.1 
1935 7,878 2,847 10,725 6.3 18,439 1,872 929 38.2 231 9.9 5,670 110 33. 
WONG TARE. 6 ci diciwsnsaee 1936 660 3,341 4,001 2.2 5,557 783 305 30.1 69 4.5 689 308 28.7 
1935 776 2.931 3,707 4.0 5,645 737 291 29.1 68 4.4 653 299 26.6 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1936 194,143 62,082 256,225 17.4 34,335 2,369 1,035 29.4 383 20.9 10,161 111 51.1 
1935 238,376 51.849 290,225 15.2 35,397 2,493 1,123 30.2 338 17.7 9,761 108 45.7 
I © osacaince ioe eee 1936 26,134 10,447 36,581 11.0 24,909 1,973 914 ke BE 322 15.9 8,098 138 45.0 
1935 28,182 9,047 37,229 8.8 27,855 2,164 1,060 36.4 369 16.9 9,683 130 44 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 41,701 12,838 54,539 1.6 56,033 3,946 2,119 45.4 1,044 41.5 18,938 69 56.7 
1935 40.945 11,248 52,193 2.0 54,991 3,844 2.082 45.1 1,062 41.5 18,170 69 52.7 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 32,495 5.236 37,731 1.9 49,990 3,405 Lior 43.3 979 38.2 16,948 96 61.6 
1935 32,221 4,496 36,717 2.8 52,258 3,451 1,813 44,2 970 36.7 17,102 92 57.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1936 18,495 6,541 25,036 23.6 19,062 1,071 381 19.0 272 22.0 1,435 111 49.7 
; 1935 20,823 5,902 26,725 20.7 20,016 1,116 379 17.8 247 21.8 1,377 114 43.1 
Central of Georgia........ 1936 3,402 4,563 7,965 4.2 21,349 1,165 429 20.1 439 30.8 1,853 116 65. 
1935 5.934 4,515 10.449 17.4 22,450 1,219 455 20.5 330 23.8 1,831 117 5 
Illinois Central (incl. 1936 36,153 19,787 55,940 28.5 25,906 1,491 580 24.2 529 34.9 4,536 121 1. 
a Sa A eee 1935 41,847 15,572 57,419 35.9 26,270 1,504 606 24.9 471 29.6 4,168 124 51.5 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1936 36,384 10,655 47,039 ps Be | 25,841 1,669 789 32.8 564 28.5 5.446 120 68 
1935 40,326 7,635 47,961 28.1 25,433 1,581 750 32.5 503 24.7 4,702 127 64 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1936 9,130 4,934 14,064 2.7 22,074 1,376 497 20.2 488 36.4 1,623 114 45 
1935 9,923 3,882 13.805 4.0 22,382 1,349 480 20.2 462 35.4 1,521 113 40.8 
ORION kicciie sskiw pido while sca 1936 23,108 16,604 39,712 16.8 21,089 1,228 470 20.6 467 33.2 2,856 149 52.2 
1935 24,931 13,718 38,649 12.7 21,117 1,203 452 19.9 404 29.6 2,476 147 46 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... .1936 37,324 22,359 59,683 9.7 25,555 1,649 600 22:5 343 34.0 2,398 112 51 
1935 42,401 24,478 66,879 10.7 23.776 1,562 556 21.5 243 17.4 1,892 120 4] 
Chicago Great Western....1936 1.766 4,019 5,785 3.0 30,139 1,850 685 21.9 899 63.2 3,489 122 88 
1935 2.004 2,798 4,802 3.1 32,714 1,762 623 4 ed 867 65.6 2,994 122 73 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1936 43,146 21,687 64,833 2.9 27,603 1,730 683 24.9 462 29.9 2,680 114 71.2 
1935 49.898 15.703 65.601 2.8 26,320 1,661 652) 24.7 368 24.3 2,169 115 62 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 2,992 5,969 8,961 9.8 18,336 1,414 567 24.2 455 27.7 2,438 107 ey 
1935 1,704 7,187 8,891 9.0 18,177 1,225 480 22.5 335 21.4 LJie 113 44 
Great Northern ........0% 1936 37,357 10,448 47,805 10.9 36,854 2.415 AG 32.0 575 29.6 3,380 97 43.5 
19 41,498 8.951 50.449 9.5 34,419 2,150 992 30.4 398 20.5 2,500 107 34.8 
Minneap. St. P. & S. St. M.1936 12,555 4,712 17,267 5.5 21,988 1,390 597 25.0 428 25.0 1,697 94 ( 
1935 13,533 4,337 17,870 4.5 19,828 1,214 516 23.0 331 20.4 1,366 101 0.7 
Northern Pacific .......... 1936 27,630 §.505 23.139 10.8 28,625 1,809 743 25.2 508 30.5 2,654 139 60.9 
1935 33,508 4,090 37,598 11.3 28,069 1,687 652 23.0 306 19.8 1,819 136 { 
Central Western Region: 
ON a atari fale sheretc. ears se 1936 2,431 6,622 9,053 fa 34,526 1,496 550 o4a.7 412 28.7 3,894 107 71.6 
1935 2,527 6,402 8,929 20.6 32,352 1,407 474 22.1 326 25.1 3,198 111 63.3 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 65,751 13,746 79,497 9.8 33,276 1,817 598 20.5 448 34.7 2.724 113 70.8 
G., C.& S.F. & P. & S.F.).1935 71,587 10,672 82,259 12.2 31,666 1,682 543 19.5 347 28.1 2,151 116 58.6 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1936 27.279 16.204 43,483 8.4 27.478 1,586 651 24.4 595 38.7 2.856 [3 79.1 
1935 31,493 11,999 43,492 8.2 25,840 1,528 659 25.2 522 32.0 2,551 119 70.7 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 24.503 13,592 38,095 8.8 24,709 1,390 494 21.9 525 39.0 2,422 123 57.8 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1935 29.415 12.127 41.542 14.6 23,547 1,379 488 21.4 379 28.8 1,904 128 45.4 
Denver & R. Gr. Western. .1936 12,853 3.054 15,907 7.9 26.210 1,621 682 25.6 356 20.4 2.199 153 49 2 
1935 13,305 2,885 16,190 Le | 23.908 1.575 660 24.7 272 16.1 1,707 154 36.4 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 32,328 27,206 59,534 8.3 33,691 2,078 655 20.0 543 44.1 3,759 99 77.2 
Ba 1935 34,214 25.018 59,232 8.4 34,465 2,156 680 19.9 438 35.9 3,014 99 59.4 
Union Pacifict ........... 1936 40.089 17,032 57,121 13.2 40,204 1,970 717 21.6 612 41.8 3,566 113 62.0 
; 1935 42,737 14,823 57,560 16.7 37,393 1,820 663 21.1 540 38.5 3,160 108 57.9 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans. Texas Lines ....1936 4,935 5,596 10,531 6.3 31,514 1.793 574 20.8 700 56.5 2,249 80 65.4 
1935 5,829 3.845 9,674 3.5 27,734 1,587 539 20.6 657 52.1 1,942 82 62.6 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 16,718 24,113 40,831 3.0 3.952 1.756 641 23.7 648 43.9 3,438 111 73.5 
1935 18,372 17,129 35.501 4.1 28,731 1,639 616 23.1 605 41.2 2,923 119 65.4 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1936 18,278 7,696 25.974 7.0 24.963 1.287 507 23.9 466 30.4 2,476 122 57.8 
1935 21,023 5,986 27,009 5.3 22,924 1,254 485 23.1 378 25.9 2,047 127 49.9 
St Louis-Southw. Lines. ...1936 2,860 3,993 6,853 3.9 31,777 1,723 514 18.5 763 70.9 2,981 85 88.8 
1935 3,543 3,978 7,521 6.0 28,774 1,529 456 18.0 549 51.7 2.275 88 76.5 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 7.004 11,803 19,134 7.8 26,700 1,470 494 21.5 488 37.6 2,136 85 66.4 
1935 7,588 10,497 18.085 7 24,731 1,389 450 20.4 399 32.5 1,666 91 55.2 
Texas & Pacific........... 1936 2.638 5,478 8,116 3.7. 32,477 + 1,902 587 19.3 774 67.1 3,146 82 48.5 
1935 2,751 4,649 7,380 5.4 31,006 1,868 560 19.2 715 65.1 2,655 80 42.1 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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REGENERATIVE BRAKING L) 


is a two stage pump or compressor, and the air pressure 
or water pressure obtained from the first section of the system 
passes into a high-pressure cylinder, where the pressure is in- 
creased to a higher amount, by the movement of the second 
piston. S 

Single-Phase R. i Reg ion with the single 
phase series commutating-motor system, is possible and it is 
interesting to see just how this is accomplished. The single- 
phase system uses’ a higher voltage for the overhead wire, 
usually 11,000 volts. Transformers are used on the locomo- 
tive to reduce this high voltage te a voltage suitable for the 
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Fic. S6—Diagrammatic Connections for Regeneration 
with Single-Phase Locomotive. 











operation of the motors, taps being taken out at the proper 
voltages. 

A diagrammatic ske<ch of the connections u_ed for regene- 
tation with a single-phase, series, -type of leco- 
motive is shown in Fig. 56. If 11,000 volts is applied at the 
lead, A, of the transformer which is represented by the loops 
as shown, a small amount of current, known as exciting cur- 
rent, will pass through the coils and out at the lead B, which is 
connected to the ground. If it were possible to measure, be- 
ginning at lead, A, the voltage throughout all of the turns of 
the transformer, it would be found that there is = decrease in 
voltage as progress is made along the coils from A toward B 
until zero voltage is obtained at B. Thus it is possible to get 
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Electrification has been pro- 
7. ceeding slowly in spite of the 
Pm ies Q depression. Because of greater 

} horsepower and more service- 
os ability hours a day, 
one electric is the 
equivalent of two 
steam locomo- 
tives. 

While few roads 
are at present in a 
position to make 
large capital ex- 
penditures required 
for new electrifica- 
tion projects, there 
is no retrogression 
in this field. Ex- 
pansion of electrifi- 
cation continues. 
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Practices of the American Railway Association. 
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